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The Jack for Jill 


Weed Chain-Jack 


It works so easily that it’s no trick at all for even the girls and chil- 


dren to operate it—Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts or lowers 
the heaviest car while you standerect. Up or down—there’s no labor. 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack it is not necessary to get 
down in a cramped, strained position and ove in mud, 
grease or dust under a car to work a “handle” that is apt 
to fly up with unpleasant results. To lift a car with the 
Weed Chain-Jack, simply give a few easy pulls on its 
endless chain while you stand erect—clear from springs, 
tire carriers and other projections. To lower a car pull 
the chain in opposite direction. 


Never gets.out of order. Quickly adjusted to any required height a, 


by lifting the screw and spinning the corrugated “collar” shown in the il- 
\ustration. Try it yourself—you will never be satisfied with any other jack. 


10 Days’ Trial 
If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for pleasure cars or $15.00 
for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. For delivery in 
Canada send $8.50 for any size for pleasure cars or $16.00 for the Truck size. Try it 
10 days. If not satisfied return it to us and we will refund your money. 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES 


Height When | Height When |Height When Raised 
Lowered Raised | With Aux. Step Up 








8inches | 12% inches 144% inches 
10 inches inches 17% inches 

i 12inches | 18% inches| No Aux. Step 
12 in. Truck] 12inches | 19% inches} No Aux. Step 























The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 
iliary step as illustrated. When in operative — 
this step one two inches to the height of t 


CHAIN COMPANYi.inc. = 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


The Jack 
That Saves 


Your Back 
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For YOUR use 


“The Aristocrat of 
Building Materials” 


Fifty odd years ago the discovery was made that 
the beautiful stone which in one magnificent sheet 
underlies nearly two whole counties in Indiana is a 
marvelous building, material. 


By the sheer power of merit this Indiana Limestone has swept 
over the limits which used to restrict the stone building, until 
today millions on millions of cubic feet are used each year for 
hundreds of buildings, from State Capitols to Rarages, from Cathedrals to 
cross-roads churches, from sky scrapers to little store-fronts, from palatial 
mansions to tiny cottages. Half a million cubic feet were ordered recently 
for one building, in Detroit, to be cut and delivered in 120 days. 


Its use extends to every state in the Union and every province 
of Canada, all because the architects of America have, almost as 


a body, recognized the supreme beauty and utility combined 
with the practicable cost of Indiana Limestone. The public which formerly 
hardly knew the name, now asks its architects about INDIANA LIMESTONE. 


But you ought to know how low its cost is, compared with what you 
might guess. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE, the “ Aristocrat of Building, Materials,” will 
speak for itself. It needs merely your knowledge of the facts concerning it. 
Will you write for Volume 1, “Indiana Limestone.” Volume 4 “Indiana Limestone 


Banks."" Volume 27, “ Designs for Indiana Limestone Houses.” A sample of the stone also 
if requested. Any questions you care to ask will be gladly, promptly and truthfully answered, 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
P. O. Box 514 Bedford, Indiana 
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o She most famous musical instrument 


in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola quality. More people all over the 
world have wanted and have bought the Victrola than any other musical 
instrument of its type. Because the Victrola brings to them the greatest 
music by the greatest artists. Because the Victrola is supreme in fidelity 
and beauty of tone. It is the instrument which the world’s greatest artists 
have selected as the best. It is the instrument selected by music-lovers 
throughout the world as the best. It is certainly the instrument which you 
will want for your home. 
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Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Visit your Victor dealer. 


VICTROLA 


“Victrola”’ is the Registered 
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Trademark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company 
only. 


New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 
Ist of each month 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE: 
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he Victor Talking 


Important Notice. Victor 
Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated and 
cynchronized in the processes of 
manufacture, and should be used 
together to secure a perfect re- 
production. 








VICTOR TALKING 


MACHINE CO. CAMDEN, N. J: 
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~ Striking While the Iron Is Hot 


came the battleground on September 22 of one 

of the biggest strikes that this country has ever 
faced. There are two million men involved; in the first 
day of the strike the unions claimed that 279,000 had 
actually walked out, shutting down some of the United 
States Steel Corporation’s mills completely, but affect- 
ing others, notably the Pittsburgh center, hardly at all. 

The right of the workers to collective bargaining was 
the issue of the strike, with the eight-hour day and 
increased wages as a secondary claim. Probably the 
question of hours and wages could have been satisfac- 
torily negotiated; President Elbert H. Gary of the 
United States Steel Corporation implied as much in a 
statement made before the strike began: 

Tt is the settled determination of the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiaries that the wages and work- 
ing conditions of their employees shall compare favorably 
with the highest standards of propriety and justice. 

But on the matter of union recognition President 
Gary stood emphatically opposed. In a letter to the 
presidents of subsidiary companies he gave these rea- 
sons for his refusal to meet representatives of the 
unions: 

The declination was made for two reasons: First, because 
I did not believe the gentlemen were authorized to speak for 
large numbers of our employees, whose interests and wishes 
are of prime importance; secondly, because a conference 
with these men would have been treated by them as a recog- 
nition of the “closed shop” method of employment. We do 
not combat labor unions as such. We do not negotiate with 
labor unions because it would indicate the closing of our 
shops against non-union labor; and large numbers of our 
workmen are not members of unions and do not care to be. 

The principle of the “open 


Gane. the basic industry of the United States, be- 


labor unions. . . . Personal ambition to succeed and pros- 
per is stifled. 

This country will not stand for the “closed shop.” It 
cannot afford it. In the light of experience, we know it 
would signify decreased production, increased cost of liv- 
ing, and initiative, development and enterprise dwarfed. 
It would be the beginning of industrial decay, and an in- 
justice to the workmen themselves, who prosper only when 
industry succeeds. 

It is appropriate to further emphasize what has been 
said many times in regard to our employees. Every one, 
without exception, must be treated by all others justly and 
according to merit. In accordance with our established cus- 
tom, one of our workmen, or a number of our workmen 
from any department, will continue to be received by the 
management to consider adjustment of any question pre- 
sented. 

The leader and chief organizer of the strike, John 
Fitzpatrick, head of the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
and chairman of the National Committee for Organiz- 
ing Iron and Steel Workers, retorted to this statement: 

The whole thing simmers down to the question, Is E. H. 
Gary bigger than the Chief Executive of this country? 
Representatives of the men have tried to see Mr. Gary and 


discuss the differences of the workers with him, but he 
refuses to see them. 


He refused to listen to President Wilson and still denied 
a hearing to us, so the strike is called by the men in an 
effort to make him meet us. 

The first day of the strike established the fact that 
both sides had had ample time for preparation and in- 
tended to fight thru to a show-down, the Steel Corpora- 
tion officials bringing in new men to keep the mills run- 
ning, and the union leaders pushing their campaign of 
agitation and organization among the workers. The mill 








shop” is vital to the greatest 
industrial progress and pros- 
perity. It is of equal benefit 
to employer and employee. 
It means that every man 
may engage in any line of 
employment that he selects 
and under such terms as he 
and the employer may agree 
upon; that he may arrange 
for the kind and character 
of work which he believes 
will bring to him the largest 
compensation and the most 
satisfactory conditions de- 
pending upon his own merit 
and disposition. 

The “closed shop” means 
that no man can obtain em- 
ployment in that shop except 
thru and on the terms and 
conditions imposed by the 








owners contend that the 


u union organization has 
Cardinal Mercier been effected for the most 
By H: T. Sudduth 


A face of Roman firmness, calm, sedate 

But with a benediction in its smile 

Like blessing heard in dim cathedral aisle! 
A brow on which is stamped the cares of state 
And stern decisions that on it await 

As when this prelate saw the Germans file 

Around Malines and make of it an isle, 
Soon overflowed and left in ruin great! 
Then, like a Richelieu, in princely pride 

A circle round his conscience firm he drew 
A domain which the German power defied! 

A lofty figure stern then rose in view 
Of Europe and the world which in him saw 
One whose great soul compelled the German’s awe! 





part among the foreign 
and uneducated men. 
During the first day of 
the strike there was the 
incidenta! violence due to 
troops breaking up meet- 
ings of the strikers, and 
strikers threatening the 
lives of  strike-breakers. 
But thruout the entire 
strike area only three 
deaths were reported in’ 
the first twenty-four hourg,*. 
There are 144 mills un- 
der the United States Steel 
Corporation with an output 











of nearly four million tons 
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a year. The average earn- 
ing of common labor is 
$4.62 a day; the highest 
earnings of skilled work- 
ers in July, 1919, were 
$32.56 a day. 


As We Go to 


Press 


T= stereotyped 
phrase “as we go 
to press” - turned 
into a question for the 
publishers of periodicals 
in New York during the 
last two weeks of Sep- 
tember. 

The local unions of 
pressmen and feeders 
(that is, the men who 
feed the paper to the 
presses) seceded some 
time ago from their In- 
ternational Union on the 
contention that the Inter- 





insufficient wages, is that 
the employees of the city 
of Boston, firemen and 
the like, had been permit- 
ted to form unions and to 
affiliate with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; 
that at the time they took 
out their charter there 
was no rule of the depart- 
ment forbidding such 
membership, and that no 
prohibitory rule existed 
until thirteen days after 
their charter application 
had been made; that they 
had no idea of striking 
until the commissioner, 
on the basis of the rule, 
dismissed nineteen of 
their members, and that 
thus they were forced to 
act. 

The dispute now goes 
to the courts to ascertain 
whether or not the com- 








national had represented Spencer in Omahe World-Herald 
them unfairly. Their con- 

tract with the employing printers expired on October 1 
and they attempted to negotiate directly with the em- 
ployers for a forty-four hour week instead of the pres- 
ent forty-eight, and for a wage increase of $14. The 
International had already agreed with the employers 
that the forty-four hour week should go into effect May 
1, 1921. 

So the situation developed from a three-cornered con- 
test into one in which the International faced a fight to 
subdue the rebellion of the locals. The International is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The 
men themselves say that it has done much for them in 
the past. It was the International that won them the 
eight-hour day. But internal differences in the organiza- 
tion resulted in the secession of the local unions. 

The chief spokesmen of the seceding unions, on the 
other hand, James J. Bagley, president of the Feeders’ 
Union, goes to an opposite extreme and intends seem- 
ingly to grant scant justice to the employers. “We do 
not intend to tie our hands with contracts in the fu- 
ture” is one of the statements Bagley made for publica- 
tion. “We want to pull the men out whenever we think 
it necessary.” 

But the indications are that if Bagley pulls the men 
out on an October strike it will be a fight to a finish, 
with the International in ultimate control. 

(Incidentally it may mean that the presses won't 
print your next week's Independent. We had some anz- 
ious moments wondering if you'd get this one.—The 
Editor.) 


Boston’s Police Strike 


HE strike of the Boston police force lasted only 
three days as a strike and then became a lockout. 
The men finding public opinion against them an- 
nounced their willingness to return to duty, but met a 
firm refusal from Commissioner Curtis. He held that 
by quitting without notice and in defiance of the rules 
of the department the places became vacant and there 
would be no compromise. In this attitude the police com- 
missioner was upheld by Governor Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetta, altho at one time he was a party to negotiation. 
The case of the men, in addition to a complaint of 


A great idea! 


missioner exceeded his 
authority, but involved in 
the case is the question of whether a body of men par- 
ticularly representing law and order can have any sort 
of allegiance except to the public. The commissioner 
and Governor Coolidge strongly hold that government 
will become impossible if its agents are able to quit 
service in concert without regard to existing obligation. 
“Is there to be government operation of the govern- 
ment, or private operation?” inquires Governor Coo- 
lidge. 

Altho the principle of unionizing public employments 
has long been strongly opposed, it has heretofore not 
been thrust forward in any critical way. But the Bos- 
ton case brings the controversy to a head. On the one 
side, public employees assert that they possess common 
rights, and on the other side, it is said that inasmuch 
as the government is not a profit-making institution, 
and its chiefs are not swayed toward possible injustice 
by any thought of private advantage public employees 
must look to other means than the strike to get redress 
of grievances. In addition, it is claimed that for police- 
men to strike partakes of mutiny, and that even tho 
other public employees may abandon service in concert, 
policemen may not. 


Speaking of the Treaty 


EITHER the President nor the senators are 
N mincing words now in their speeches for and 

against the League of Nations. President Wil- 
son told an audience of 12,000 at Salt Lake City: 

I, for my part, am in to see this thing thru, because these 
men who fought the battles on the fields of France are not 
now going to be betrayed by the rest of us; we are going 
to see that the thing they fought for is accomplished, and 
it does not make any difference how long the fight or how 
dificult the fight, it is going to be won, and triumphantly 
won. 

And he spoke bitterly of the League's opponents in this 
country : 

When these gentlemen who are criticizing it once feel, if 
they ever showld feel, the impulse of courage, instead of 
the im of cowardice, they will realize how much bet 
wren 


Whether or not it has made enough converts to alter 
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In Spite of the 

Steel Strike the 

Pittsburgh Mills 
Still Glow 


The main plants in the steel 
center held their working 
forces almost intact at the 
end of the second day of the 
big strike. Outside the Pitts- 
burgh area the strike made 
greater headway, closing 
down many of the smaller 
plants completely in one 
day. In Gary, Indiana, 
known as the home town of 
President Gary, of the U. 8. 
“eel Corporation, the union 
leaders ve cturesque 
proof of } a strike's success 
by pointing to the north star 


of the huge blast furnace: 


| The Crucible of American Industry 


President Gary, 
Unyielding 
Opponent of 


Labor Unions 
“We do not combat labor 


unions as such,” said 
president of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation in a statement 
made before the strike be 
gan. “We do not negotiate 
with labor unions, because 
in would indicate the cles 
ing of our shops against non- 
union labor. and large num- 
bers of our workmen are net 
members of unions and do 
not care to be. The princes 
ple of ‘open chap’ te vied 
te the erestet industrial 
progres end prespertty. b 
sh a equal bene tn s om 
ployer onl empleves. bh 
mean that ecery men 
orvenee tor the tine 
characte: of work whied 
believes will brems 
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the trend of public opinion, President Wilson’s tour has 
done much to stimulate popular interest and increase 
public intelligence on the question of the League of Na- 
tions. Sentinient against any reservations which will 
necessitate reopening the treaty issue seems overwhelm- 
ing thruout the West. 

But while the President has been on tour the reserva- 
tion forces in the Senate have grown stronger. The Ad- 
ministration program met a definite setback on Septem- 
ber 23 in a test vote which lined up the opposing Senate 
forces 43-40 in favor of Senator Lodge’s side. The 
vote came upon a motion of Senator Lodge to postpone 
consideration of one of the thirty-five amendments of- 
fered by Senator Fall, of New Mexico, to eliminate par- 
ticipation of the United States in the commissions 


created under the treaty, except the Reparations Com- 
mission. 


Shall War Taxes Be Abolished? 


STATEMENT was issued recently by the Na- 
A tional Association of Credit Men appealing to 

Congress and to government officials for the im- 
mediate elimination of the Excess Profits Tax provided 
under the war revenue law which is now in operation. 
The credit men claim that the taxes imposed under the 
act are responsible in part for the high cost of living, 
as such imposts are in reality consumption taxes. The 
statement calls attention to the fact that this year is 
the most critical period in the nation’s history, that war 
wages and high prices have contributed enormously 
in destroying all sense of values in the public mind, and 
that a way has been opened for the unscrupulous to 
profiteer at a time when commodity prices should be 
on the downward trend. 

According to the credit men the tax is collected in 
the form of increased prices, in many cases the tax 
being greater than any direct consumption tax which 
might be imposed. Their association approved the war 
profits tax as a war measure but now feels that in view 
of the end of the war and the fact that there are no 
war profits to tax, there should be no such impost as a 
war profits tax. The argument is advanced that if the 
excess profits tax is eliminated, that fact would release 
the excess profits of many corporations in the form of 
dividend distributions to individual stockholders, and 
any tax could be levied on the income of the individual 
stockholder, “thus increasing the revenue of the Govern- 
ment from personal income taxes.” 

The war and excess profits taxes as at present im- 
posed are drastic but highly remunerative to the Gov- 
ernment. After allowing for certain credits, the taxes 
start at 30 per cent on the net income not in excess of 
20 per cent on the capital invested in the business, then 
there is a tax of 65 per cent of the net income in excess 
of 20 per cent of the investment, and then there is a 
further tax of 80 per cent on net income under certain 
conditions. The individual income tax, however, begins 
at 6 per cent upon net incomes not in excess of $4,000, 
increases to 12 per cent on those in excess; there is 
also a surtax which starts at 1 per cent for an income 
of $5,000 and graduates to 65 per cent for incomes of 
over a million dollars. In each case, the taxes for 1919 
and subsequent years are smaller. 

If the excess profits of a corporation were not to be 
taxed and were distributed among hundreds of thou- 
sands of stockholders, the Government could only tax 
the separate amount distributed to each stockholder, 
and not the whole, unless the distribution were made 
in the form of stock. And taxation on such distribu- 
tions is still a point under dispute. As the Government 
derives a larger tax from large individual incomes 
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than from the aggregate of many small incomes, be- 
cause taxes are progressive, the Government would be 
the loser if excess profits were distributed as dividends. 
In fact, if all the stockholders of a given corporation 
had very small incomes it might be possible that not 
one dollar of the money now realized from the present 
law would accrue to the Government under any tax on 
the individual, unless individual income taxes were in- 
creased very materially. 

We now have a public debt of $25,000,000,000 or 10 
per cent of the estimated pre-war wealth of the coun- 
try. This debt will have to be reduced gradually and it 
can only be reduced by taxation in various forms: in- 
come taxes, excise taxes, customs duties, etc. Some 
economists fear that we may have to tax capital just 
as some foreign countries are planning to do. The sensi- 
ble business man desires, of course, that posterity should 
stand for a portion of the expense of the war, but he 
would indeed be foolish if he were content ta pay in- 
terest on a vast debt without making any provision for 
its reduction, year by year. Common sense would seem 
to dictate the continuance of excess profits taxation 

















© Western Newspaper Union. 


Climbing six miles into the air in a “Wasp” triplane Roland 
Rohlfs, test pilot of the Curtiss Airplane Company, broke all 
previous altitude records in aviation. He was in the air for nearly 
two hours, enduring part of the time a temperature of 43 below 
zero. The hight he reached is announced officially as 34,510 feet 


even tho the war is over, as the present large profits 
of industrial corporations are surely an outcome of the 
war. Any taxes that are levied are on profits made after 
goods have been sold and have no relation to the sale 
prices of such commodities. Neither would the aboli- 
tion of the excess profits taxes be an assurance that 
profiteering corporations would reduce the prices of 
their commodities. 


Look Out for the Flu! 


NFLUENZA is likely to return this year but not in 
[= proportions of the great epidemic which swept 

the whole world just a year ago and caused more 
deaths than the war. That, briefly, is the substance of a 
careful investigation of the epidemic in every state and 
in some foreign countries made by the experts of the 
United States Public Health Service, which is the chief 
medical department of the Federal Government, The 
Service believes that the safe thing is for every state 
and city health department to be prepared to meet the 
flu, should it come, and to act with the greatest prompt- 
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ness when a case occurs anywhere. There is much hope 
in the belief that a previous attack brings immunity to 
a certain degree, but the germ of the disease has not 
yet been discovered and it cannot, therefore, be handled 
by health officers with the assurance they feel in the 
face of an outbreak of yellow fever, cholera or smallpox. 

The investigation disclosed that the epidemic of 1918 
was not something newly imported abroad, as has 
been supposed, but was rather the culmination of lesser 
epidemics which are now discovered to have been prev- 
alent in various parts of this country. In Chicago and 
New York, for instance, as early as the winter of 1915- 
16 there were enough cases of influenza to attract 
notice and to lead “Anti-spitting” and “anti-sneezing” 
campaigns. In January of 1916 there were small epi- 
demics in twenty-two states, most of them of a mild 
type of the disease which was soon forgotten. In the 
spring of 1918 there were a number of local outbreaks 
in widely separated states and some were reported from 
the army camps. These, it believes, were the forerunners 
of the great epidemic in the fall. 

Comparing these records with earlier epidemics, such 

















© Wide World ° 


All aboard for New York*on the Lawson passenger plane— 
which offers one of the most luxurious modes of air travel. The 
cabin accommodates—and makes comfortable—twenty-six people 


as that which swept the country in 1889-90, the Public 
Health Service issues its warning and urges the coun- 
try not to be caught napping. 


To Improve Housing Conditions 


LL the evidence that has come from Chicago con- 
A cerning the origin of the recent race riot con- 

firms the first impression that the housing 
conditions of the city had a great deal to do with it. 
How much rent profiteering, excessive overcrowding, 
leaking roofs and insufficient drainage have to do with 
the industrial unrest everywhere no one will be able 
to assess. 

The association between labor unrest and bad liv- 
ing conditions is sufficiently well recognized, however, 
to induce the United States Department of Labor, 
the principal labor organizations of the country, and 
such public organizations as the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, to give their full support to a bill recently in- 
troduced in Congress by Representative Holden Tink- 
ham, of Massachusetts, for the creation of a Bureau of 
Ld and Living Conditions in the Department of 

abor. 

The bureau he proposes would investigate the condi- 
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tions under which the industrial population of this 
country lives, it would report on plans for the elimina- 
tion of slums, the cheapening of house construction, the 
financing of extended home-building ‘operations (with- 
out Federal appropriation), and other methods of im- 
proving present conditions. It would, further, show 
communities how to make the best of their existing 
housing facilities and serve as a clearing house of in- 
formation between all parts of the country. This bureau 
would inherit all the material, plans and reports which 
the different war-time housing committees of the Gov- 
ernment have accumulated. 


The Dutch-Belgian Controversy 


[ve controversy between Holland and Belgium has 
become acute and diplomatic relations are strained 
to the breaking point. A conflict may result unless 
the League of Nations is established in time to act as 
arbitrator, for the Belgians, on the one hand, regard it 


as essential to their national safety to enlarge their 


boundaries by the annexation of Southern Limburg and 
Dutch Flanders. On the other hand, the Dutch are de- 
termined to fight rather than surrender territory, part 
of which has belonged to them for nearly 300 years and 


‘all of which is inhabited by their own people. 


It was suspected during the war that Belgium cher- 
ished projects of annexation at the expense of her neu- 
tral neighbor, and that she had been promised support 
in this ambition by the Entente. On March 2, 1916, Pre- 
mier Asquith, in stating the war aims of the Allies, said: 
“We shall never sheathe the sword until Belgium recov- 
ers all, and more than all, that she has sacrificed.” The 
Dutch were naturally aroused by these rumors, and there 
was danger lest Holland should turn toward Germany 
for the protection of her territorial integrity. In order 
to allay these apprehensions it was officially announced 
July 6, 1916, that “neither the Belgian Government, nor 
the British or French Government in their behalf, has 
ever countenanced or encouraged propaganda or 
schemes for demanding or enforcing any renunciation 
of territory from Holland’; and again, in December of 
the same year: “The Belgian Government has officially 
informed the Dutch representative at Havre that it 
views with strong disfavor any solution of the Scheldt 
question based on the annexation of Dutch territory. 
This direct dementi from Havre should put an end to 
the rumor.” 

But if these official statements represented the real 
opinion of the Belgian Government during the war it 
must have changed its mind suddenly after the defeat 
of Germany. As soon as the Belgian Government was 
restored to Brussels by the armistice it announced the 
abrogation of the treaty of 1839, which fixed the limits 
of Belgium, and adopted a sweeping policy of expan- 
sion. Five territorial accessions were demanded by Bel- 
gium; one was the enclave of Malmedy on the eastern 
frontier. This is, like Belgium, inhabited largely by 
Walloons and had been annexed by Prussia a hundred 
years before. It has now been restored to Belgium. Sec- 
ond, Belgium demanded a large share of German East 
Africa, an area many times the size of Belgium, altho 
the Belgian holdings in Africa were already very ex- 
tensive and her administration of African colonies has 
not been entirely creditable. This, Great Britain has 
conceded. Third, Belgium wants to annex Luxemburg, 
but here she comes into conflict with France, which 
also covets that country. Fourth, Belgium wants the 
Dutch territory lying east of the Meuse River, and fifth, 
that lying south of the Scheldt River. 

The former, comprizing the southern part of the 
piovince of Limburg, including its capital, Maestricht, 
on the western side of the Meuse, was given to Holland 
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The shaded areas on this map show the Dutch territories of 
which Belgium is trying to gain control. The Belgians want the 
southern part of Limburg so as to fortify the frontier against 
Germany and they want the southern shore of the Scheldt so 
as to command the outlet of Antwerp to the sea. Holland 
refuses to cede any of her territory or authority to Belgium 


in 1839 in exchange for part of Luxemburg which was 
annexed by Belgium. By the treaty of 1839 Belgium 
pledged herself never to lay claim to the territory ceded 
to Holland, and this pledge was guaranteed by the five 
protecting powers. It is somewhat embarrassing for 
Belgium now to declare the treaty of 1839 unauthor- 
ized, unjust and invalid, since it was upon this treaty 
that she based her case against Germany when, in Au- 
gust, 1914, the German Government claimed that the 
treaty had become antiquated and a mere “scrap of 
paper.” ’ 

The Belgians claim Limburg on the ground that it is 
necessary to them as a strategical frontier to protect 
Belgium from future invasion by Germany. As will be 
seen from the map, Limburg stretches southward be- 
tween Belgium and Germany in a “pan-handle” only 
five miles wide at one point. But narrow as it is, the 
Germans did not dare to cross it in August, 1914, for 
fear of offending Holland, and it was this pro- 
tection that saved northern Belgium from being over- 
run by the German army in the first week of the war as 
was southern Belgium. The Belgians accuse the Dutch 
of departing from neutrality by allowing a part of the 
retreating German troops to escape thru Limburg. But 
the Dutch retort that if the Germans had not been per- 
mitted passage they would have gone around thru Bel- 
gian territory and inflicted more damage. Besides, as 
the Dutch point out, British and American troops have 
since the armistice passed thru Limburg on their way to 
Germany. 

A million Belgian refugees found safety in Holland 
during the war and were cared for at great sacrifice 
and expense. It seems to the Dutch a poor recompense 
for their kindness to the destitute Belgians that Dutch 
territory should be surrendered. Maestricht was ceded 
to the Netherlands as early as 1648 by the treaty of 
Westphalia. The French conquered the province of Lim- 
burg in 1794 and held it till the fall of Napoleon in 
1814. Limburg joined the Belgians in their revolt 
against Dutch misrule in 1830, but was in large part 
restored in 1839. 

The people are undeniably Dutch, and, regardless of 
party, have protested against being handed over to a 
foreign power without their consent. Raemakers, the 
Dutch cartoonist, who was born in Limburg, and lived 
there for twenty years and recently canvassed the prov- 
ince on this question, asserts that not 3 per cent of the 
people would vote for annexation to Belgium. The pres- 
ent Prime Minister of the Netherlands and two of his 
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colleagues in the cabinet come from Limburg. They 
could doubtless be replaced if the province were ceded 
to Belgium, but, what is more important, Limburg con- 
tains the only coal mines that Holland possesses, while 
Belgium has an abundance of coal of her own. 

The inhabitants of Flanders-Zeeland or Dutch Flan- 
ders south of the Scheldt (Schelde) River, which Bel- 
gium wants, are also Dutch and equally determined not 
to pass under Belgian rule. This territory has belonged 
to the Netherlands ever since the conclusion of the 
Thirty Years’ War, 271 years ago. 

The Belgian Foreign Minister demands not only the 
cession of the territory lying on the left bank of the 
Scheldt, but also “the recognition by Holland that it is 
necessary: for Belgium to base her defense on the whole 
course of the Lower Scheldt and of her right to use this 
river for purposes of defense with complete freedom 
and at all times, implying on the part of Holland renun- 
ciation of all military measures which might obstruct 
Belgium in the exercize of this right.” Obviously this 
claim, if granted, would mean that Holland virtually 
surrendered both banks of the Scheldt to Belgium and 
could not even defend her territory on this side. In 1913 
the Dutch Government undertook to erect fortifications 
at Flushing, on the right bank of the Scheldt, but was 
prevented from carrying out this project by Great Brit- 
ain. By that time the British had learned that the Ger- 
mans intended, in case of a war, to invade France thru 
Belgium, and it was thought that it might become nec- 
essary to throw a British relief expedition into Antwerp 
thru the Scheldt to protect that city against German at- 
tack. But Antwerp fell into the hands of the Germans 
in spite of a belated and inadequate attempt of Winston 
Churchill to rescue it, and then the British were glad 
that the Dutch held the mouth of the Scheldt, for other- 
wise the invulnerable harbor of Antwerp would have 
been used by the Germans as a base for U-boats and 
other warships. The restriction of the use of Antwerp as 
a navy harbor, against which the Belgians now fret, 
was originally imposed by Great Britain in 1914. Napo- 
leon when he held Antwerp declared it a pistol pointed 
at the heart of England. 


HE Belgians base their claim to unlimited use of the 

Scheldt for naval as well as commercial vessels on 
that one of Wilson’s points that asserts the right of any 
nation to a free outlet to the sea. The Dutch, on the other 
hand, point out that their possession of both banks of 
the Scheldt has not interfered with Belgium’s commer- 
cial interests, for Antwerp had become one of the 
world’s greatest ports. The Belgians want to construct 
a ship canal connecting the Rhine and the Meuse with 
the sea at Zeebrugge, but this would have to cross 


Limburg, and the Dutch, not unreasonably, dislike _ 


the idea of ceding their territory for the purpose 
of enabling their rivals to-construct a canal that would 
cut off the trade of their own port of Rotterdam. 

In reply ‘to the Dutch protest against giving up any 
of their country, the Belgians say that Holland can 
compensate herself by annexing German territory. But 
the Dutch naturally object to parting with their own 
people and receiving Germans in exchange. 

The Supreme Council of the Peace Conference tried 
to settle the question by a conference opened in May be- 
tween the representatives of Holland and Belgium with 
the Foreign Ministers of the Five Great Powers. But 
the Dutch held that Holland had kept faithfully to the 
treaty of 1839 and that Belgium had no right, eighty 


years after, to declare it abrogated, without the con- . 


sent of the other party. The Dutch delegate, Jonkheer 
van Swinderen, declared that if the Belgian Gov- 














The Fiume 
oup d'Etat 
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The opposing Italian leaders at Fiume. General 
Badoglio (above), Deputy Chief of Staff of Italy and 
commander of the regular forces, who was ordered to 
compel d’Annunzio’s surrender, and failing that at- 
tempted to blockade the city into a state of siege. At 
the right is the hero of Fiume, Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
who on the pretext of flying to Tokio entered 
Fiume by airplane and took control of the city. 
On pages 10 and 13 is the fuller story of his 
coup d’etat. The photograph of Fiume, below, shows 
presumably American troops on parade during the 
war. There is incidentally a Slavic name at the left 
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ernment would 
once for all re- 
nounce its terri- 
torial claims on 
the Dutch, he 
stated that Hol- 
land was ready to 
meet all reason- 
able demands on 
the part of Bel- 
gium for queve! 
ment in routes of 
commerce and 
ready to examine 
with Belgium an 
extension of the 
system of com- 
merce and admin- 
istration of the 
Scheldt so that the 
river would pro- 
vide for the in- 
creasing needs 
caused by the con- 
struction of the 
Antwerp-Rhine Ca- 
nal, 

But the Belgian 
representatives re- 
fused to agree to 
this condition, so 
the conference was 
broken off. 


Fiume 


O far as the 
situation 
may be dis- 


cerned thru _ the 
fog of censorship, 





lies for aid in 
recovering the 
city, but they re- 
gard it as a mere 
mutiny of Italian 
soldiers which it 
is not their busi- 
ness to _ settle. 
There is a disposi- 
tion in Paris to 
suspect that the 
Italian Govern- 
ment has winked 
at  d’Annunzio’s 
coup d'état, be- 
cause it makes it 
difficult for the Al- 
lies to carry out 
their policy of 
giving Fiume to 
the Croatians. But 
it seems that Pre- 
mier Nitti at least 
was innocent of 
complicity in the 
conspiracy, for he 
was undoubtedly 
dismayed at this 
upsetting of his 
plans for a peace- 
ful compromise. It 
has been several 
times hinted that 
the Premier was 
negotiating with 
France and Great 
Britain for an ex- 
tension of Italian 
Somaliland in 
Africa as compen- 
sation for relin- 








it seems that Ga- 
briele d’Annunzio, 
the flying poet, 
who seized Fiume, 
is in a position to 
defy his own Gov- 
ernment and even 
the Supreme Coun- 
cil at Paris. 
There are said 
to -be foodstuffs 
enough stored in Fiume to stand a three months’ siege, 
and d’Annunzio declares he will hold out to the 
end and then blow up the city before he will surren- 
der it. In his speeches he has said: 


My men here are ready to die for our cause, while I will 
not leave Fiume either alive or dead. I have already chosen 
in a fine cemetery, dark with cypresses, a small hill look- 
ing toward the sea, covered with laurel, where I wish to 
be buried. 

I do not believe the Allies will do anything against me, 
as I will do nothing against them. I consider the blockade, 
however, contrary to the rights of man, no one having the 
right to attempt to starve the 30,000 inhabitants of Fiume 
simply because they wish to remain Italians forever. 

No conflict is possible with the Italian troops, as I do 
not believe there is a single soldier who would fire against 
my men. If my sovereign, Victor Emmanuel, himself, pre- 
sented himself, he would not pass the line of sentinels until 
he affirmed to me he was the King of Italian Fiume. 


The Italian Government has appealed to the Al- 


Drawn by D. Macpherson for London Sphere © N. Y. Herald 

THE BRITISH ATTACK ON 
The view is taken looking southeast up the Gulf of Finland towards Neva Bay. 
In the center of the view lies Kotlina Island, some eight miles in length, on 
which the famous fortress and town of Kronstadt are situated. In the distance 
is Petrograd: The whole of the water shown in the view is shallow, and connec- 
tion with Petrograd is only possible by way of the dredged channel known 
as the Petrograd Canal. Stretching out from the island to the left is a chain of 
forts. To the south (or right hand side of the view) are Forts Constantine and 
Alexander, connected with the shore by a mole. A little further south ‘is another 
mole armed with batteries, the space between forming the gateway for shipping 
bound for the quays of Kronstadt and Petrograd, and within are other forts. 
The whole island is studded with batteries, notably Fort Katharine at the end 


quishing the Ital- 
ian claims on 
Fiume. But d’An- 
nunzio is the bit- 
ter foe of Nitti 
and upset his ar- 
rangements by 
seizing Fiume 
with a band of 
volunteers and ex- 
pelling the French 
and British forces. He had concealed his plans by 
announcing his intention of flying to Tokyo in an 
airplane, and the press of the world gave him plenty of 
publicity. The Italian Government granted him funds 
for the flight and he used these to equip his military ex- 
pedition. He visited Venice on the pretext of consulting 
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- old manuscripts on the air conditions between Italy and 


Japan, and having made there all his arrangements and 
collected his devoted young followers, he made a dash 
around the head of the Adriatic and entered Fiume. 
The Government dispatched successive bodies. of 
troops to arrest him, but each in turn as it reached 
Fiume went over to d’Annunzio. General Badoglio, the 
commander of the loyal forces, sent an ultimatum into 
Fiume demanding its surrender within forty-eight 
hours, but d’Annunzio paid no aggention. So Badoglio 
contented himself with forming a cordon around Fiume 
and entrenching with the intention of laying siege to 
the city. But carloads of foodstuffs are allowed to slip 
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thru the blockade and there is a constant leakage 
of deserters into the city. The soldiers of the opposing 
forces fraternize and their officers dine together. Avi- 
ators from various parts of Italy flocked to Fiume until 
the authorities put a stop to it by removing the magne- 
tos from all the airplanes of the army. D’Annunzio de- 
mands not merely the city of Fiume, where the Italians 
have formed a majority, but also the hinterland, which 
is overwhelmingly Slavic. 


The War in Russia 


HERE is the greatest possible contrast between 

the military operations we used to watch in 

France and those we now observe in Russia. On 
the French front the lines were stationary for months 
and a gain of half a mile was called a victory. In Russia 
advances and retreats of several hundred miles are 
common, important cities like Ufa and Kiev change 
hands two or three times, and troops by the 10,000 pass 
over from one side to the other on the slightest provo- 
cation. Russia isa country of magnificent distances. No 
faction can master it and no foreign power can con- 
quer it. 

It is impossible to balance the losses and gains so as 
to get a net result. In the past two months the Bolshe- 
viki have practically lost the Ukraine, an area larger 
than the whole of France. But at the same time they 
have gained on the Siberian side an area considerably 
larger. 

When the great Kolchak drive came to a halt last 
summer it had almost reached Kasan on the Volga 
River. At last accounts he is hoping to make a stand 
on the Ishim River, 150 miles west of Omsk. This means 
that he has had to retreat between 700 and 800 miles. 
There is danger that he will have to abandon Omsk, his 
capital. The American Red Cross has been ordered to 
leave Omsk for Irkutsk, 1200 miles east. 

The Allies are doing all they can to save him from 
disaster, both in providing him with munitions and in 
creating a diversion by attacking Soviet Russia from 
another side. The British Government, which had pre- 
viously, according to Minister of War Churchill, sup- 
plied Kolchak with munitions to the value of $100,000,- 
000, is now greatly increasing its aid to him and still 
more actively helping Denikin in his attack from the 
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south. The United States has sent over 260,000 rifles 
to aid Kolchak in this emergency. 

Ambassador Morris, who was sent from Tokyo to 
Omsk to examine the situation, is said to have been 
favorably impressed by Kolchak’s sincerity, but advised 
the postponement for a month of his official recogni- 
tion as the real Russian Government. He would prob- 
ably have been recognized before if he had not insisted 
upon the restoration of the Russian Empire in its ter- 
ritorial entirety and even more. He would probably con- 
sent to the independence of Poland, but not to the sep- 
aration of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Ukrainia, and he asked in addition a mandate over Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles, which was the chief 
aim of Russia in entering the war. But the Allies are 
more or less committed to the recognition of these se- 
ceding countries and have abandoned their intention of 
giving Constantinople to Russia in spite of the secret 
treaty to that effect. 

The Bolsheviki have the same advantage as the Ger- 
mans had, that of acting on interior lines, and they 
have the same disadvantage as the Germans, that they 
can be attacked from all sides simultaneously. Accord- 
ing to London figures, the Soviet forces now number 
about 1,212,000. Of these 727,000 are reserved and the 
rest distributed on the four fronts as follows: northern 
front 39,000, western 167,000, southern 146,000, and 
eastern 133,000. 

In the southwest the Bolsheviki are losing ground at 
a rapid rate. Odessa, the chief port on the Black Sea, 
fell into the hands of Denikin’s volunteers after a heavy 
bombardment by the British fleet. This clears the Bol- 
sheviki from the seacoast and the Crimea. General Pet- 
liura, the Ukrainian leader, has apparently made his 
peace with both the Rumanians and Poles, who were 
fighting him a few months ago. Now he is getting arms 
from Rumania and the Polish army is coéperating with 
his in driving the Bolsheviki out of the province of Vol- 
hynia. The famous triangle of fortresses in this region, 
Dubno, Rovno and Lutsk, which figured so frequently 
in the war between Russia and Austria, were captured 
by the Poles and turned over to Petliura. He has again 
got possession of Kiev, the capital of Ukrainia. General 
Maurontov, one of Denikin’s officers, made a raid with 
Cossack cavalry behind the Bolshevist lines, taking 
Tambov and threatening Moscow. 


Remarkable Remarks 
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ADMIRAL LorD FISHER—Our navy 
won the war. 

THE MAyor OF MILWAUKEE—To hell 
with the kings. 

SENATOR J. W. WADSWORTH—War is 
organized murder. 

Euinu Root—Everybody wants to 
be self-determining. 

BisHoPp BurcH—I know nothing of 
ecclesiastical politics. 

S. W. HANAUER—Germany has a re- 
public but no republicans. 

PRESIDENT WILSON—We have either 
got to be ostriches or eagles. 


THE PopE—The Catholic clergy must 
not oppose the proletarian revindica- 
tions. 

BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON—I do 
not believe that dress is based on sex 
appeal. 


VicE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I have 
no word of criticism for those who like 


myself prefer to play rather than to 
labor. 

Dr. AuGUSTA RUCKER—Babies should 
not be made luxuriously comfortable 
every minute. 

GENE La Motte—Does your husband 
tell his troubles to the manicurist in- 
stead of to the policeman? 

Roy GRIFFITH—You can’t sell a man 
usually by putting his eye out by splen- 
diferousness of appearance. 

Rev. GEORGE C. RICHMOND—I know 
full well the devilish selfishness of our 
American plutocratic capitalism. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN—Moth- 
ers would love their children better if 
they did not see so much of them. 

GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO—I, & war vol- 
unteer and a mutilated fighter, appeal 
to Victor Hugo’s France, to Milton’s 
England and Lincoln’s America, and, 
speaking as an interpreter of the val- 
orous sentiments of the whole Italian 


people, proclaim the annexation of 
Fiume to Italy. 

Dr. ESTELLE M. BERTINE— Our 
women are afraid that they will lose 
their popularity with men if they ex- 
ercize. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—The thing 
the Standard Oil Company has striven 
for has been to help itself by helping 
mankind to prosper. 

BERNARD SHAW—The longer I live, 
the more I am inclined to the belief 
that this earth is used by other planets 
as a lunatic asylum. 


EUGENE WALTER—Long after an idea 
has gained currency in science, in the- 
ology and in society, then and then 
only is it safe to put it on the stage. 

Dr. CELIA MoOSHER—A woman who 
has a normal development should be 
able to do any work that a man of the 
same size and weight can comfortably 
do. 





A Twentieth Century Troubadour 


An Editorial 


By Edwin 


HIS is a dull war,” declare the painters and 

poets, “mechanical, tedious, unromantic, un- 

spectacular.” But there is at least one purple 

patch on the grey fabric, one picturesque fig- 
ure who has soared above the melée and distinguished 
himself by deeds of derring-do in the old romantic irre- 
sponsible style. Gabriele d’Annunzio appears upon this 
scene of chessboard warfare and dilatory diplomacy 
like a medieval troubadour, who in his own person com- 
bines the now dissevered arts of literature and warfare. 

Two things greater than all things are; 
The one is love and the other is war, 

sings Kipling in a verse that has annoyed the gram- 
marians but is readily accepted by ordinary people. 
D’Annunzio is a gallant knight and knightly gallant, 
who makes war on men and makes love to ladies with 
equal facility and puts both into poetry. He turned 
his liaison with Eleanore Duse into literature with as 
much success as did Maupassant his liaison with George 
Sand. D’Annunzio’s addiction to studies in sexual path- 
ology, the incongruous commingling of a lust, cruelty, 
of mysticism and patriotism, made some of his poetry 
and prose impossible not merely to prudish America 
but even to lenient France. 

But while d’Annunzio was known abroad as a deca- 
dent poet, he was known at home also as a jingo politi- 
cian. He took the same delight in scaring the Austrians 
as in shocking the bourgeoisie. In character as in lan- 
guage he reverted to medievalism. At the battle of 
Hastings the minstrel Taillefer rode in front of the 
Norman host, tossing his sword into the air and chant- 
ing the song of Roland. In the same spirit d’Annunzio, 
mounted on that modern charger, the airplane, flew in 
advance of the Italian army, bombarding the enemy 

with pellets of his own poetry. 

- D’Annunzio sprang from Dalmatian stock and has 
devoted his life to securing for Italy the land of his 
ancestry. He is an unredeemable Irredentist, anxious 
to extend the rule of Rome as far as ever it has reached. 
In 1901 he visited Trieste to stir the fires of revolt 
against Hapsburg sovereignty. Ten years later he pro- 
duced a play, La Nave (The Ship), to prove to his 
countrymen that “the future of Italy lies on the sea.” 
It was a critical time. France and England had come to 
a secret agreement as to the partition of northern 
Africa. France was to take Morocco and England to 
take Egypt, and Italy was offered Tripoli on condition 
that she foreclose on the property immediately before 
Germany could get it. But in the first decade of the 
century imperialism was at low ebb; irredentism was 
almost forgotten; anti-militarism and anarchism were 
dominant. The Italian people could not understand why 
they were suddenly called to make war on Turkey and 
the Government could not explain. But when d’Annun- 
zio’s historic pageant appeared showing how the poor 
fishermen on the barren Venetian sandbar built their 
first boat to cross the Adriatic and how this grew thru 
the centuries into the great Italian Ship of State that 
should be mistress of the Mediterranean, the sensitive 
Italian temperament took flame and the Government 
was supported in its expansion policy. 

Again in May, 1915, Italy was in a state of inde- 
cision. Prince von Biilow had offered Italy more of Aus- 
trian territory than she had hitherto hoped to get if she 
would only keep out of the war. The offers of the Allies 
included Dalmatia and extensive territory in Albania, 
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Asia and Africa. But to join the Allies meant war with 
certainty of sacrifice and uncertainty of outcome. At this 
crisis d’Annunzio returned from his exile in France 
and threw his weight into the scale of war. In his first 
speech after crossing the frontier at Genoa he said: 
You want a greater Italy, not by means of bribery, but 


by conquest; not by shameful measures, but: at the price 
of blood and glory. 


The seaport of Fiume on the Croatian coast was not 
included in either the offer of Austria that Italy refused 
or the offer of the Allies that she accepted. But her 
sacrifices had been greater than she anticipated and she 
demanded Fiume for her future security and because a 
majority of the population of the city is Italian. Clem- 
enceau and Lloyd George were unwilling to grant more 
than they had promised, and Wilson assumed the re- 
sponsibility of refusing Fiume to Italy on the ground 
that the country round about was Croatian and depend- 
ent upon Fiume for an outlet. 

The indignation of Italy at this decision was voiced 
by d’Annunzio in language so virulent that the censor 
shielded our ears from it. He has no equal in his vocabu- 
lary of vituperation and he used it to the full against 
President Wilson and against Premier Nitti, who has 
been trying to arrange a compromise on Fiume. He 
seemed to be on the eve of accomplishing a peaceful 
settlement of this delicate question when d’Annunzio 
exchanged the pen for the sword and seized Fiume by 
force. He crossed the frontier followed by forty motor 
lorries carrying volunteers. Genera] Pittaluga, the Ital- 
ian commander at Fiume, went out with machine guns 
to stop him on the way. The following dialog took place: 

General: What then do you wish? 

Poet: A free entry into Fiume. 

General: I must obey orders. 

Poet: I understand you would fire upon your brethren? 
Fire first upon me. (Poet bares his breast.) 

General (with emotion): I am happy to meet you, brave 
soldier and grand poet. With you I cry “Viva Fiume.” 

Then d’Annunzio entered Fiume and won over the 
Italian soldiers by his oratory. The Yugoslavs were 
driven out of Fiume and of Sussak, its Slavic suburb. 
The Italian troops who had been stationed in the sur- 
rounding country poured into the city. The battleship 
“Dante Alighieri” could not get away from the harbor 
because its engines had been purposely disabled and the 
marines deserted the ship to serve under d’Annunzio. 
Within three days he had 10,000 men under his com- 
mand. The French and English troops who garri- 
soned the town were powerless, so they barricaded 
themselves in their quarters until they could escape to 
their ships. The mob tore down the flags of the Allies 
and denounced France, England, America and Serbia. 

Premier Nitti calls d’Annunzio’s band “lunatics be- 
traying the cause of the fatherland,” “rebels” and 
“traitors.” But in a war of words he is no match for 
d’Annunzio. His other weapons seem equally futile. The 
troops he sent to disarm d’Annunzio’s band refused to 
obey orders. The warrior-poet, with no mandate but his 
own will, holds Fiume in defiance of his own Govern- 
ment, of the London Pact, the Allied Powers, of the 
enemy powers, of President Wilson, of the Supreme 
Council, of the Peace Conference, of the League of 
Nations, of all law and established authority. Such is 
the scene as the curtain is called down by the censor. To 
be continued in our next. 





Foran iAviation Department 
An Editorial 
By Laurence La Tourette Driggs 


MERICAN aviation stands today before the 
bar of uninterested public opinion entreating 
a fair hearing. Senator New of Indiana has 
drawn up a bill to establish a separate depart- 
ment for aeronautics. The Senate will probably pass 
it but its chances for success in the House are doubtful. 
This doubt is occasioned by the present masters of 
aviation—the heads of the War and Navy Departments 
—who express skepticism as to the military value of 
aviation in one breath and in the next demand that they 


be permitted to retain their grips upon its skirts. Our 


Congressmen are confused. 

While the old artillerymen and infantrymen who ran 
the last great war as Chiefs of Staffs are strong in 
military knowledge and while the Secretaries of War 
and Navy are admittedly wise and honorable men, none 
of them claim to know much of anything about avia- 
tion. It is these august heads that overwhelm a be- 
wildered Congress with mighty arguments to leave 
aviation alone where it is. On the other side a feeble 
voice raises its protest. It is the voice that emanates 
from all the men who saw service in American aviation 
overseas. From General Mitchell down to the hundreds 
of service lieutenants who wear wings comes the unani- 
mous counsel to take American aviation out of the 
hands of its enemies and place it entirely within the 
protection of its friends—the aviators. This voice is 
feeble because, all told, there were fewer than seven 
hundred men in American aviation who saw service 
over the lines in the war. 

These aviators who desire the Separate Department 
for Aviation say that American aviation was a failure 
in the last war because of the ignorance concerning 
aviation of the men who had had charge of it. Six hun- 
dred and fifty aviators crossed the lines before the Ar- 
mistice at the expense of six hundred and fifty million 
dollars—the amount of the sum appropriated for avia- 
tion in America—in other words, our aviation perform- 
ance cost us just a million dollars a man. 

Inferior, inadequate and not enough aeroplanes were 
provided. Guns jammed, ammunition was defective and 
desired types.of aeroplanes and weapons were not pro- 
vided because aviation men were not at the head. The 
West Point system of discipline and obedience was con- 
sidered more important than the preservation of that 
priceless spirit of daring—the very essence of aviation 
—upon which depends success in the air. Consequently 
the West Point Squadron Commander lectured his 
pilots for an unbuttoned tunic while the Aviator Squad- 
ron Commander led his pilots forth in person to teach 
them experience in air fighting. One stood for disci- 
pline, the other stood for leadership. Sad and obvious 
were the comparisons between these American Squad- 
rons in morale, in efficiency and in success. And as must 
have been expected, a more or less bitter feud sprang 
up between the aviators and the “System.” 

This feud must be taken into account in the present 
fight for a separate department of Aviation. For the 
lines are clearly drawn. Upon one side are the aviators 
—upon the other, West Point or the military machine. 
The latter has all the power of position and experience 


in matters political. The other, diminished to a mere’ 


skeleton by the swift casting off of a uniform that had 
become hateful, can raise but a feeble voice to tell the 
public that Aviation should rather be entrusted to those 


familiar with air service than to those trained to do 
land and sea duty. ‘ 

England and France both saw the light and swept 
all matters aeronautical into one Department for Avia- 
tion. England and France are nearer hostile boundaries 
where swift aeroplanes may be menacing. Popular opin- 
ion in those countries was quicker to awaken than in 
these secure United States. 

From the point of view of economy in administration 
there can be no comparison. One department certainly 
will spend less money in experimentation and in over- 
head charges than will two rival tho friendly depart- 
ments like the War and the Navy. Thus needed types 
of aeroplanes for the Navy can be provided at less 
expense than the Navy herself can build them. The 
Postoffice needs mail-carrying machines and the De- 
partments of the Interior and of Agriculture need other 
types for map-making and for patrols against forest 
fires. And it is quite certain that this new method of 
travel will find various other governmental uses as time 
goes on. Is it economical for every Department in our 
Government to provide personnel and material for its 
aeronautical functions, or should not this equipment be 
furnished by one adequately organized department. 


HEN comes the matter of commercial aviation. Com- 

pare the automobile situation ten years ago with 
that of today! Is it not possible that another ten years 
will see the heavens above us as crowded with aircraft as 
are our highways today with motor cars? Who are to 
compile laws governing their operations and disasters? 
The War Department or the Navy who now control 
thru their military and naval knowledge the aeronau- 
tical situation? Or should these technical problems be 
decided by men familiar with their needs? 

Aviation promises to surpass in popularity both the 
railway train and the steamship. It is the swiftest 
method of travel ever devised for us mortals. When 
wars threaten it will be to that nation which preserves 
superiority in the air that victory will come over a 
blinded enemy. Our armies and our navies will be alike 
impotent if our inferiority in the air permits the enemy 
to count our forces and watch our movements by aero- 
plane, at the same time preventing us from ascertain- 
ing this vital information about them. To whom should 
the development of this special science fall—to the War 
Dcpartment which has its specialized training in in- 
fantry tactics and in artillery fire, or to a Department 
of Aviation which has but its one specialty—aviation! 

Proud as was America in her discovery of air naviga- 
tion, she has neglected her talent and now finds herself 
far behind the nations of Europe in its development. 
And there she will stay until she provides a Depart- 
ment in her Government for the care of this science. 

Ships of the navy are no longer our first line of 
defense. Aeroplanes soar over them. In olden times we 
did everything in our power to make our navy efficient. 
Let us now make our Air Service efficient and as per- 
fect as humanly possible. 

The War Department was not selected to create and 
control the Naval Service. So now neither the Army 
nor the Navy should be selected to nurse along Avia- 
tion as a side issue. Give each its own job and the 
result must be efficiency in the War Department, the 


_ Navy Department and the Air Department. 
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If He Were President 






The Independent Series of Articles on Some Likely 
Candidates for 1920, Presenting the Views of Leading 
Republicans and Democrats on the Vital Issues of Today 


William E. Borah 


Including an Interview with the Senator from Idaho 
By Donald Wilhelm 


N these pages it was announced exclusively, on 

August 16, that a new Republican party—a third 

party—would be in the field before the end of the 

1920 campaign, unless the Grand Old Party took a 
stand against Mr. Wilson’s League, and that Hiram W. 
Johnson would be its candidate, and that steps had al- 
ready been taken to form such a party. 

The authority for this statement was none other 
than the Senator from Idaho, Mr. Borah, who not only 
admitted in an interview granted me on July 17 that 
long steps had been taken toward the formation of the 
new party, but justified its formation, as may be seen 
from the verbatim shorthand report of parts of the in- 
terview, following, and not only admitted that Senator 
Johnson was the chosen leader but modestly admitted 
that the Senator from California would be a better can- 
didate than himself. This was especially interesting, 
since it has been clear to any one with the least political 
discernment that ever since the Progressive Convention 
of 1912 he—Senator Borah—has been maneuvering for 
a presidential nomination. It was interesting also be- 
cause in not a few recent instances the two senators 
jointly have signed public statements, 


great party. It was such a question that made the 
Republican party—the Whig party refused to take 
a stand on the slavery question, Webster’s Seventh 
of March speech was the party’s funeral eulogy, 
and the next day, as~it were, the Republican party 
came into existence and the shifting of party lines 
took place, the Democrats against slavery going 
into the new Republican party and’ the Whigs who 
were for slavery going into the Democratic party. 
That’s the highest function that a political party can 
perform in a nation or government—not to represent 
an organized band of office-seekers, but to represent 
and to express the convictions of large parts of the 
people. Let those who do not agree talk about this being 
an American question. It is! There are two sides to it, 
and which side are you on? But every question that 
parties deal with in this country is an American ques- 
tion. There is no way to keep this American question 
out of party politics. And just as sure as time goes on, 
there will be a party which will stand against the 
League, as a political party. 

“And let me ask this: If it is not a political issue—a 





and Senator Borah was one of the first, 
if not the first, individually, and with 
semblance of formality, to come out in 
championship of the Californian. 

Senator Borah began by stating that 
the Republican party itself is straddling 
the fence between stern realities; that 
the fence is getting higher; that the 
rank and file of the Grand Old Party is 
not misled by prejudiced camouflage. 

“T have found out in the last sixty 
days,” he said, “that Mr. Cummings, the 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, has gone all over the West 
calling in state, county and precinct com- 
mitteemen and telling them, without any 
hesitancy, that the League of Nations is 
the principal card of the Democratic 
party. He has called on local editors who 
have not seemed sufficiently enthusiastic 
and impressed upon them that the 
League is not only a national question 
but a party question. Of course, these 
things are known next day to every local 
Republican. 

“The League is one of those great 
questions for which any man would quit 
his party without any hesitancy if he 
has a bit of manhood in him, if his party 
disagrees with him or he disagrees with 














his party. For it is one of those ques- 
tions which is above party. 
“It is such a question that makes a 
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Senator Borah with Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, at the beginning 
of their tour in the footsteps of President Wilson presenting opposite argu- 
ments to his on the ratification of the League of Nations covenant 
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On the steps of the White House—but neither the photograph 
nor presidential probabilities show whether he is going in or not 







party issue—how are the masses of the people going to 
express themselves at all if you don’t give them a plebi- 
scite? There is no way known to our parties by which 
the masses can express their wishes and crystallize 
their convictions except by electing them to represent 
them, and you do that thru party organization. How 
are the masses, who have to bear the burdens if there 
be any, going to express themselves except in this way? 
They elect their congressmen, their senators, their 
presidents; now, how are they going to express them- 
selves on a question as important as this except by a 
plebiscite—a referendum such as I have proposed, 
which would not require more than six months, for 
which the regular machinery for elections could be 
used ?”” 

“Six months’ time would carry the ‘question over 
toward election time,” I suggested. 

“Yes, it would. Congress would undoubtedly pass a 
law providing that upon a certain day a vote should be 
taken thruout the United States upon these certain 
questions, such as (1) Are you in favor of the League 
as submitted, without change? (2) Are you in favor of 
any League? (3) Are you in favor of a League in which 
shall be established unquestionably the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the right of absolute withdrawal? I suggest these 
questions only tentatively; the ballot itself might be 
made very simple in these Australian days. Isn’t the 
suggestion of a plebiscite fair? Think of submitting to 
the American people questions like the rate of tariff 
and keeping from them the question of whether or not 
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they shall be associated for all time with an international 
organization in which some of their most vital con- 
cerns of life are to be dealt with internationally and 
conclusively, if the thing amounts to anything at all! 
Is it a free government that does that without consult- 
ing the people at all? 

“T tell you that a party which goes into the campaign 
of 1920 with a record behind it of having refused to 
take a stand upon a question which involves a radical 
departure from the most fundamental principles of the 
republic would be so utterly devoid of moral standing 
that it could not enlist the enthusiasm or the confidence 
of the American people. It might infinitely better be 
defeated.” 

“Is that a threat, Senator?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. “It is simply a statement of fact.” 

I had gone to the Senator presuming that he—and 
Senator Johnson, Roosevelt’s running mate in 1912— 
had developed, in these later years, as close scrutiny of 
the careers of both these men suggests, a penchant for 
being “compromize candidates.” 

I said so, tho there is nothing so mild as compromiz- 
ing in the statements and plans set forth here. 

“IT haven’t contended for this issue to be a partizan 
matter,” Senator Borah said, with apparent sincerity— 
‘and then I recalled that to an associate he had said, in 
a personal conversation, that out in his country some 
one has to go into the mine and do the dangerous work, 
blasting, sometimes getting blown to bits; that he, him- 
self, now, had taken that as his heroic province, in 
blasting away at the League. 

He concluded thus: “My first fight upon the League 
was made back in 1915, soon after the American League 
to Enforce Peace was organized. Mr. Taft made a 
speech; I went on record then, in the Senate, before 
President Wilson had taken a position. I said then and 
I say now that I am absolutely and unalterably opposed 
to any alliance with European powers. The basic prin- 
ciple isn’t a question of isolation, but the basic principle 
that the American people, as a self-governing people, 
shall have the right to determine in every crisis whether 
or not they shall take part in any controversy, and 
without that right there isn’t any such thing as self- 
government.” 


T may be seen tha* if events so transpired that Sen- 

ator Borah should be nominated after all, and elected 
President, he would, likely, be “absolutely and unalter- 
ably opposed to any alliance with European powers,” 
yet the situation might arise, conceivably, were he in 
the White House in the years following March 4, 1921, 
in which he would brook such alliances, after the pen- 
dulum had ceased in Europe to react, say, from its vio- 
lent war-time swing, for he has dermonstrated that if 
he contradicts himself, yery well, he contradicts him- 
self! 

In 1912 he—who was then progressive and more or 
less defined as a Progressive—stuck to the Grand Old 
Party instead of following Colonel Roosevelt. But he 
assailed the old party nevertheless. Result: Progressives 
assailed him for not following Roosevelt, and straight 
Republicans assailed him for assailing their Grand Old 
Party. Thereupon he said to his constituents, “I think 
seventy-eight delegates were seated for Taft that any 
fair tribunal would have given to Roosevelt, and fifty- 
two delegates were seated for Taft that any honest 
tribunal would have denied Roosevelt.” And then he 
addressed the state Legislature and said, as he said the 
other day to me, that when he was no longer privileged 
to use his own judgment and opinion, he would quit his 
party, fumigate himself and return to the lucrative 
practise of law. Wherefore the [Continued on page 22 














Here Is the Real American Girl 


She Doesn’t Go to College Nor Make Her Début—She Is One of 
the Twelve Million Who Go to Work as Soon as the Law Allows 
By Mary McDowell 


Head of the University of Chicago Settlement 


AGGIE O’DAY was fourteen years of age 
when she left school. She had finished the 
seventh grade and had been confirmed; but 
she spelled and wrote English poorly. Mag- 
gie’s parents, however, having had no schooling at all, 
felt that Maggie was well educated, better, indeed, than 
any one they knew in County Kerry “back }ome.” 
Maggie’s older sister, nad paced the eighth grade 
» two years before, but she was still in search of a “bet- 
ter job” in a clean place. Her ambition was, of course, 
* “to get into an office,” for an office was nice and re- 
spectable. In two years Mary had tried box and candy 
making, biscuit packing, circular folding, laundry and 
department store work, and at last had returned to the 
candy factory, where she received $6 a week. Why, then, 
should Maggie waste another year at school, when it 
had not increased the earning power of her sister or 
made her job any more secure? 
It was true that Leona Zaleski, who graduated from 
the public school, eighth grade, was getting better 


.. Wages than Mary, but her work was piecework, and 


‘Leona was “awful strong.” Mary had tried piecework, 
too, had painted and labeled cans until she was so ex- 
pert that she made “good money.” But she could not eat 
or drink because everything tasted of paint; and at the 
end of the day she was so tired she could do nothing 
but sleep. Her cousins Annie and Hannah had both died 
of tuberculosis out of the same shop, and their sickness 
began in the same way. They were both wonderfully 
quick; each made $21 a week. Then came a cut in the 
price of piecework, which prevented them from making 
the income set for themselves—such things always 
happened when they made more than the boss planned 
they should. They were buying a piano and parlor fur- 
niture by monthly instalments. The payments must be 
kept up. But soon after their ambition was realized, 
Annie died and Hannah went with a married sister to 
live out her life if possible. These family experiences 
determined Mrs. O’Day that her girls should be saved 
from such an end. 

So Mary, when Maggie quit school, had to search for 
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another job, one that would not be injurious. To find 
such a job was not easy for the sisters. For not even 
Mary’s eight years of schooling had fitted her for any 
skilled work, and anyway there were very few skilled 
jobs for girls outside of dressmaking and stenography. 

There was no one to guide Mary and Maggie, or to 
advise their parents on the difficulties of the girl’s 
working world. Mr. O’Day’s wages were better than 
when he married, but work was irregular and wages 
uncertain. Moreover, his income was unequal to the 
growing social demands made by the community. The 
school health inspector sent word that Julia needed to 
have glasses, and John must have adenoids removed; 
that every child must use a tooth-brush. And none of 
the children were allowed to go barefoot to school as in 
the old times. Every year it took more money to bring 
up a child. 

Mrs. O’Day had her own standards, too. She would 
not do what some of her Austrian neighbors did to 
help out the family income. She would not take men 
roomers in with her girls, no matter how hard the 
times were. 

Rent, food and clothes had gone up in price. Wages 
did not soar along with these necessities. The rent had 
to be paid; the family must dress as others did. On 
food alone they might economize in quality and quan- 
tity—but such economy was bad for the children. In 
this way the O’Days reasoned when Mary and Maggie 
left school. The children must go to work as soon as the 
law allowed, for the family income must be equal to the. 
growing necessities. ; 

The first Monday morning of the summer vacation, at 
six-thirty, Maggie with two of her school friends, one 
with a Polish and the other a Bohemian name, started 
alone, without mother or father, on the great adven- 
ture of finding a job in a city of two and a half million 
people. 

A job was to Maggie’s neighborhood the Aladdin 
lamp that provided food, clothes, shelter, and life itself 
—it was constantly on the lips of the elders. “You 
working now?” “Got a job?” were the salutations that 
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Maggie had heard all her life. To these young girls the 
search for a job was an excitement. The going out into 
the great unknown city where they had been before 
only with their mothers, was a thrilling risk. In this 
haphazard way thousands of their kind had gone into 
the working life. 

The car was so crowded that the girls hung on the 
back of the platform, with all kinds of men and boys. 


It was noisy and vulgar; Maggie did not like the shov- — 


ing and pushing; she resented the remarks of the smart 
boys at her side. 

The girls laughed and giggled nervously all the way 
to the center of the city. They forgot their mothers’ 
admonition “not to be bold in the car.” Maggie, pretty 
and frail, little knew that she and her friends had 
joined that great procession, casually mentioned in 
the Census, of twelve million females over ten years of 
age in gainful occupations. She did not sense the fact 
that she belonged to the division of the eight million 
who were paid wages by the hour, or week, not salaries 
by the year, as were the others. Maggie did not know 
of the million and a half of black girls, or the two mil- 
lion from over the seas who did not speak English, who 
were marching together. 


AGGIE was vaguely conscious of the fact that 

there was a Labor Movement. She had heard 
her father and his friends discuss it. She knew her 
father belonged to a Union, but she did not know 
that the strike for an eight-hour day was a struggle 
for the “right to leisure’ over a half century old. She 
was unconscious of the rising standard of living among 
the workers. She had often heard her mother and father 
say, “You can’t bring up a family in a decent American 
way on those wages.” 

She remembered when she was ten years old the 
strike of three months, when her father did not work, 
when they had no meat or milk, and often only two 
meals a day. But she also remembered how gay the 
family were after the strike was over and the pay en- 
velope showed an increase of wages and mother said 
father had only to work ten hours now. She remembered 
her mother saying that father had to earn more, “for 
$2.50 a day was not enongh to be sick on or to die on.” 

These careless, innocent children, for the first time 
had left the protection of their mothers and the home 
to enter a man-made industrial world, keyed to the en- 
durance of the strong, not the weak. 

In the playtime of life these young girls, just like 
other girls, were to learn what “speeding up” meant; 
they were to be stimulated by “piecework” to work be- 
yond their strength. They were to be taught the method 
of eliminating waste motion by the scientific manager 
who had not yet learned the tensile strength of a girl 
of fourteen. 

For a week, day after day, Maggie—as Mary had 
before her—followed different leads that she heard of 
—department stores, laundries, paper box factories, 
soap packing, stockyards, and at last she took a place 
in the paper box factory, where she pasted edges to- 
gether, one thousand boxes day after day, 6000 a week, 
for $6. When carfare and lunch were subtracted there 
was little left for clothes that wore out so easily. Again 
she started out on the haphazard way of finding a bet- 
ter job. Four years of this uncertain, insecure, unedu- 
cative work, in all kinds of places, which did not pre- 
pare for anything better, left Maggie tired and dis- 
heartened. 

One day she turned for sympathy into the Settlement 
House. In conversation with her club leader she ex- 
pressed her disillusionment by asking for a book which 
she had heard of, “How Poor Girls Became Famous.” 
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“I’m sick and tired and I have to do something quick,” 
she said to the Settlement lady. “Ain’t there any jobs 
that are clean and nice for girls?” In spite of past ex- 
periences the Settlement resident suggested domestic 
service, altho she knew the common opinion of parents 
was against it. “We want our girls home at night,” they 
said. “Any way, they can’t earn what they do in the 
factory.” : 

Maggie at eighteen, after four years of industrial 
vicissitudes, was earning $10 a week in a shirt waist 
shop tucking 146 yards an hour at a machine that made 
4500 stitches a minute. And every shirt waist went 
thru fifty hands before it was put on the market. Her * 
strength had begun to fail and her eyes were so strained 
by constantly watching the needles that she had to give 
up. The doctor told her she must get a job where she 
could sit down and have good light and air. Such a place, 
when at last it was found, she took after two weeks’ 
vacation in the country. Her health had begun to im- 
prove, for she was still young. 

Her job was in a laundry, where she had “sitting 
down work” marking and counting. She was following 
the doctor’s orders, and Leona had said the “Lady Boss 
at this place was swell.” But after a month she decided 
to take the mangle job, for it paid better if you could 
iron 500 shirt bosoms a day. So Maggie stood for ten 
hours on a cement floor that was always damp, with 
arms raised even with her shoulders, holding the arti- 
cles above the hot rollers of the mangle. At night every 
muscle ached, her head throbbed, and her eyes burned 

like hot coals, but worse 











than that was the aching of 
her swollen feet. Again the 
doctor ordered Maggie to 
rest, to drink milk, and eat 
fresh eggs; for she was in 
the first stages of tubercu- 
losis. The disease so com- 
mon in laundries had come 
to her, and before she was 
well again her little savings 
were all used up. 

Then came the World 
War. The shop where she 
now had easy work closed 
down, and Maggie was ‘out 
of a job. Her mother had 
always fought against her 
children entering that great 
‘square mile of the _ stock- 
yards and packing indus- 
tries where 60,000 people 
were employed, and where 
she and all her relatives 








had worked years. before 
A typical Maggie O'Day the Slavic peoples came in. 
starting out to hunt a job Now all the Irish had left 
“the yards” except those who held places as bosses or 
street sweepers. ; 

Maggie, however, liked the idea of putting up food 
for the armies of the world; she had imagination. Her 
patriotism was stirred as she filled the cans with meat 
for the boys “Over There.” She liked to dream that 
these cans were going to her brother or to her Soldier 
Boy whom she had kept company with before the war. 

But during the summer heat Maggie was often ready 
to give up. At the end of a hot August day, after ten 
hours on her feet, in a super-heated room smelling of 
paint, with the odor from the fertilizer blowing in at 
the open windows, Maggie was so spent that she was 
hardly able to reach the Settlement for the Friday 
evening club she enjoyed so [Continued on page 29 





Marvels of the Electric Furnace 


How Electricity Transforms Coal and Water into 
Alcohol and Produces New Metals: and Minerals 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


Author of “Creative Chemistry” 


HE control of man over the materials of nature 

has been vastly enhanced by the recent exten- 

sion of the range of temperature at his com- 

mand. When Fahrenheit stuck the bulb of his 
thermometer into a mixture of snow and sal ammoniac 
he thought he had reached the nadir of temperature, so 
he scratched a mark on the tube where the mercury 
stood and called it zero. But we now know that absolute 
zero, the total absence of heat, is 459 of Fahrenheit’s 
degrees lower than his zero point. The modern scientist 
can get close to that lowest limit by making use of the 
cooling by expansion principle. He first liquefies air 
under pressure and then releasing the pressure allows 
it to boil off. A tube of hydrogen immersed in the liquid 
air as it evaporates is cooled down until it can be 
liquefied. Then the boiling hydrogen is used to liquefy 
helium, and as this boils off it lowers the temperature 
to within three or four degrees of absolute zero. 

. The early metallurgist had no hotter fire than he 
could make by blowing charcoal with a bellows. This 
was barely enough for the smelting of iron. But by 
bringing two carbon rods together, as in the elec- 
tric arc light, we can get enough heat to volatilize the 
carbon at the tips and this means over 7000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. By putting a pressure of twenty atmos- 
pheres onto the arc light we can raise it to perhaps 
14,000 degrees, which is 3000 degrees hotter than the 
sun. This gives the modern man a working range of 
about 14,500 degrees, so it is no wonder that he can 
perform miracles. 

When a builder wants to make an old house over into 
a new one he takes it apart brick by brick and stone 
by stone, then he puts them together in such new fash- 
ion as he likes. The electric furnace enables the chemist 
to. take his materials apart in the same way. As the 
temperature rises the chemical and physical forces that 
hold a body together gradually weaken. First the solid 
loosens up and becomes a liquid, then this breaks bonds 


and becomes a gas. Compounds break up into their 
elements. The elemental molecules break up into their 
component atoms and finally these begin to throw off 
corpuscles of negative electricity eighteen hundred 
times smaller than the smallest atom. These electrons 
appear to be the building stones of the universe. No 
indication of any smaller units has been discovered, 
altho we need not assume that in the electron science 
has delivered, what has been called, its “ultim-atom.”’ 
The Greeks called the elemental particles of matter 
“atoms” because they esteemed them “indivisible,” but 
now in the light of the X-ray we can witness the dis- 
integration of the atom into electrons. All the chemical 
and physical properties of matter, except perhaps 
weight, seem to depend upon the number and movement 
of the negative and positive electrons and by their re- 
arrangment one element may be transformed into an- 
other. 

So the electric furnace, where the highest attainable 
temperature is combined with the divisive and directive 
force of the current, is a magical machine for accom- 
plishment of the metamorphoses desired by the creative 
chemist. A hundred years ago Davy, by dipping the 
poles of his battery into melted soda lye, saw forming 
on one of them a shining globule like quicksilver. It 
was the metal sodium, never before seen by man. Now- 
adays this process of electrolysis (electric loosening) 
is carried out daily by the ton at Niagara. 

The reverse process, electro-synthesis (electric com- 
bining), is equally simple and even more important. 
By passing a strong electric current thru a mixture of 
lime and coke the metal calcium disengages itself from 
the oxygen of the lime and attaches itself to the carbon. 
Or, to put it briefly, 

CaO + 38C > CaC, + CO 
lime coke calcium carbon 
carbide monoxide 
This reaction is of peculiar importance because it 














' The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls 


After the run the sides of the furnace are taken down and the carborundum is found in crystal- 
line masses which are then crushed to the size needed for the making into grinding wheels 
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When vhe Bride and Groom Have Gone 


IPPLING whispers of approval. Laugh- In the favor of a guest who lingers to admire 

ing exclamations of delight. —in the appreciation of a bride who will soon 

“Oh, isn’t that a handsome pitcher!” return to treasure her tokens of love and 
“‘Won’t Barbara just love this tea service!” friendship—beautiful silver, useful silver, ever- 
“I never saw such an exquisite selection of lasting silver has won its way by merit alone to 
silver—and just what is needed, too.” the front ranks of appropriate things to give. 


yo RANGE in prices of silver- Oy ’ on Gornam Sterling Silverware 
ware permits a very . A-> especially appropriate for 

, AS DBD, wi , SN ste —? wedding gifts is avail- 
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The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls 


An electric furnace in action making carborundum. At the end 
may be seen the carbon electrodes carrying the current into 
the mixture of sand and coke. The furnace uses 2000 electrical 
horse-power for a 36-hour run. This gives the mass a tempera- 
ture of 4000 degrees Fahrenheit and produces carborundum 


bridges the gulf be- 
tween the organic and 
inorganic worlds. It 
was formerly supposed 
that the substances 
found in plants and 
animals, mostly com- 
plex compounds of 
carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, could only be 
produced by “vital 
forces.” If this were 
true it meant. that 
chemistry was limited 
to the mineral king- 
dom and to the extrac- 
tion of such carbon 
compounds as_ hap- 
pened to exist ready 
formed in the vegeta- 
ble and animal king- The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falle 


doms. But fortunately A block of carborundum crystals formed in the electric furnace. These 
are blue-black, iridescent and harder than anything except the diamond. 
For that reason carborundum has come into general use as an abrasive 


this barrier to human 
achievement proved 
purely illusory. The organic field, once man had broken 
into it, proved easier to work in than the inorganic. 

But it must be confessed that man is dreadfully 
clumsy about it yet. He takes a thousand horsepower 
engine and an electric furnace at several thousand de- 
grees to get carbon into combination with hydrogen 
while the little green leaf in the sunshine does it quietly 
without getting hot about it. Evidently man is working 
as wastefully as when he used a thousand slaves to 
drag a stone to the pyramid or burned down a house 
to roast a pig. Not until his laboratory is as cool and 
calm and comfortable as the forest and the field can the 
chemist call himself completely successful. 

But in spite of his clumsiness the chemist is actually 
making things that he wants and cannot get elsewhere. 
The calcium carbide that he manufactures from in- 
organic material serves as the raw material for produc- 
ing all sorts of organic compounds. The electric fur- 
nace was first employed on a large scale by the Cowles 
Electric Smelting and Aluminum Company at Niagara 
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in 1885. Certain lumps of porous gray stone were found 
on the dump which, dropped into water, gave off a gas 
that exploded at touch of a match with a splendid bang 
and flare. This gas was acetylene and we can represent 
the reaction thus: 
CaC, + H.0 > C.H, + Ca0O.H, 
calcium added to water gives acetylene and slaked lime 
carbide 


We are all familiar with this reaction now, for it is 
acetylene that gives the dazzling light of the automo- 
biles and of the automatic signal buoys off the seacoast. 
When burned with pure oxygen instead of air it gives 
the hottest of chemical flames, hotter even than the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. For altho a given weight of hydro- 
gen will give off more heat when it burns than carbon 
will, yet acetylene will give off more heat than either 
of its elements or both of them when they are separate. 
This is because acetylene has stored up heat in its for- 
mation instead of giving it off as in most reactions, or 
to put it in chemical language, acetylene is an endo- 
thermic compound. It has required energy to bring the 
H and the C together, therefore it does not require 
energy to separate them, but, on the contrary, energy 
is released when they are separated. That is to say, 
acetylene is explosive not only when mixed with air as 
coal gas is but by itself. Under a suitable impulse acet- 
ylene will break up 
into its original carbon 
and hydrogen with 
great _ violence. It 
forms an explosive 
compound with copper, 
so it has to be kept out 
of contact with brass 
tubes and _ stopcocks. 
But when dissolved in 
acetone under pres- 
sure it is safe and 
used for welding and 
melting. It is a mar- 
velous tho not an un- 
usual sight on city 
streets. to see a man 
with blue glasses on 
cutting down thru a 
steel rail with an oxy- 
acetylene blowpipe as 
easily as a carpenter 
saws off a board. With 
such a flame he can 
carve out a pattern in 
a steel plate in a way that reminds me of the days when 
I used to make brackets with a scroll saw out of cigar 
boxes. The torch will travel thru a steel plate an inch 
or two thick at a rate of six to ten inches a minute. 

If we compare the formula of acetylene, C,H,, with 
that of ethylene, C,H,, or with ethane, C,H,, we see 
that acetylene could take on two or four more atoms. 
It is‘evidently what the chemists call an “unsaturated” 
compound, tho a psychologist would be more apt to call 
it “unsatisfied.” It is at any rate a very active and en- 
ergetic compound, ready to pick up on the slightest in- 
stigation hydrogen or oxygen or chlorine or any other 
elements that happen to be handy. This is why it is so 
useful as a starting point for synthetic chemistry. 

To build up from this simple substance, acetylene, the 
higher compounds of carbon and oxygen it is necessary 
to call in the aid of that mysterious agency, the cata- 
lyst. Acetylene is not always acted upon by water, as 
we know, for we-see it bubbling up thru the water 
when prepared from the [Continued on page 24 
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SSeS ROWAN 


A Truly Charming Car, 
This New Chandler Coupe 


OU who desire a handsome 
closed car, seating three or 
four persons in luxurious comfort, 
will be delighted with the new 
series Chandler Coupe. It is one 
of the smart cars of the season, and 
just as good as it is handsome. 
The most exacting persons agree 
that the Chandler Coupe is one of 
the unusual cars. It is full of attrac- 
tive style without the suggestion 


of any freakishness in design. Its 
dignity, its long graceful lines, the 
roominess of the body, the rich silk 
plush upholstery, the lustre of the 
finish, make this a car to be chosen 
by discriminating purchasers. 

This splendid body is mounted 
on the famous Chandler chassis, 
distinguished for its marvelous 
motor and the sturdiness of its 
entire construction. , 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2795 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2695 


Limousine, $ 3295 


411 prices f. 0. 6. Cleveland 


Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR 
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If He Were President 


(Continued from page 15) 
State Legislature returned him, unani- 
mously, to the United States Senate. 

There, later, he had charge of and 
fought thru to a finish the law for 
direct election of senators. Yet he has 
consistently opposed the recall of 
judges. He is, as may be seen, “The 
Apostle of the Mean’”—which apostle- 
ship, by the way, is vitally important 
politically if expert at all. 

A score of years before, a boy, in 
Illinois, he sold the horse and the cattle 
his father had staked him with, and, 
instead of living to the manner born 
and being a farmer, made off to South- 
ern Illinois Academy, at Enfield; duly 
progressed to Kansas State University, 
mastered academics and law, with a 
little money, but not enough—proceeds 
from teaching and tending horses, etc. 
—started for Seattle, having gained 
which he might now be a bigger-state 
candidate for President instead of one 


You cansave money by wearing W.L.Douglas HHI Hi representing the forty-fifth state in 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold Wig size, with only 400,000 population, 
by 106 W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 {§ ‘ Idaho. But his money gave out, he 

oe dealers. W.L. Douglas name and the retail dropped off at Boise, started in prac- 
price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best tising law with $15.75, and, in due time 
Shoe in syle. comfort and Service that can be Se a 
produ or the price. a. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 


NO UNREASONABLE PROFITS. —It is impos- 
sible for shoe dealers who sell W. L. Douglas 
shoes to charge unreasonable profits, because 
only a fair retail profit is allowed; the price to 
the wearer is stamped on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave the factory. 


W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the 
leaders of America’s fashion centers; they 
combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 

freee son, crate by ap Diabet pet 
——F -— all working with an hon- 


ion to make the best shoes for the 
Price that money can buy. 
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Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 
shoes with hisname 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 


If W.L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 

















HOLLAND BULBS 


Darwin, Cottage and Early Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Crocuses, etc., of 
exceptionally fine quality. 


Order early while assortment 
is complete 


PEONIES 


Best varieties in strong clumps. 


PHLOX and IRIS 


in Vigorous, Field-grown plants. New 
and choice sorts, 


It is planting time now. Send 
today for our catalogue. 


FRANKEN BROTHERS 
Box 152, Deerfield, Ill. 














for the murder of Governor Stuenen- 
berg. He won his case, the mother of 
one of the accused men thanked him 
for his fairness after his final plea to 
the jury, and in the next election the 
two major miner counties voted solid- 
ly for him. 

Having prosecuted labor, seemingly, 
the Old Guard senators duly made him 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. There, in short 
order, he reported out the eight-hour 
provision for work on Government con- 
tracts, the child labor bill, the bill to 
create a Department of Commerce and 
Labor, which resulted in the final crea- 
tion of a Department of Commerce and 
a Department of Labor; made a fight 
for Government investigation of mining 
conditions in West Virginia and in due 
time made some senators wish he might 
be recalled to Idaho. 

He argued for suffrage for a score 
of years in Idaho, saw it achieved— 
one of the very first states in line— 
but when the suffrage amendment final- 
ly appeared in the Senate he fought it 
and voted against it, on the score, he 
said, that this was a matter for the 
states to decide—this, too, after he had 
gone to Miss Alice Paul, the head of 
the militant suffragists, pleaded with 
her, in the presence of a witness, to 
call off a lecturer who was starting 
backfires in his state, on the ground 
that his election was endangered. Then 
he wrote out a telegram to be signed 
by Miss Paul and directed to the mili- 
tant lecturer in Idaho, in which he 
gave assurance that he would, if this 
lecturer were withdrawn, vote for the 
suffrage amendment in the Senate, 
whereupon the lecturer was withdrawn. 
Again, of late, he has written and 
talked not a little against Bolshevism, 
yet has carefully stipulated that 
“Measures of repression will not avail. 
There are offenses, it is true, which 
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should be properly defined by law and 
when committed punished by operation 
of law. And we should bear in mind 
that the exercize of arbitrary power 
from the beginning of time has been 
the source more than the cure of vio- 
lence and disorder.” And while—this 
too may seem to many to be disturbing 
—he was arguing against Bolshevism 
in the Senate and elsewhere, that much 
misunderstood and much maligned or- 
ganization called the Nonpartizan 


League endorsed him, perhaps, of 
course, because it could do naught else 
to any effective end, for his state is 
solidly behind him. 

Viewed strategically, since each note 
of universal sympathy sometimes 
strikes harmony in any of one hun- 
dred million American souls, such skill- 
ful playing of the Senate accordion 
might result in a White House march. 

He speaks a skilled and persuasive 
voice, which does not rasp, by the way, 
as Senator Johnson’s does. He speaks 
in the past or present tense, not in the 
future subjunctive; in 1915, for in- 
stance, at Spokane, he did not warn us 
all of dangers due to arise from un- 
preparedness; he said instead, “Our 
men have been murdered,” our women 
have been brutally maltreated.” He 
speaks in solemn fact tones about pa- 
triotism—and he says, “Our fathers 
knew the science of government as 
no other single group of men has ever 
understood it.” He is no pacifist, is 
rather burly, of no little personal 
strength, and likes a struggle! Nor is 
he a passivist, is active, resourceful, 
direct, rather—which is a fact that is 
important because passivism and in- 
difference and inaction or inertness are 
constitutionally more displeasing to the 
constructive American people than is 
even the energy that, working in ex- 
cess of judgment, would make the 
heavens fall. Constructiveness is par 
here in America, passivism is next to 
negation, and the “anti” never wins, 
as a rule—which fact goes to the heart 
of the fight for the League, by the way. 

He steered the first income’ tax 
amendment thru the Senate, and made 
friends on both sides while doing so— 
which makes him stand in sharp dis- 
tinction to such an aggressive Senator 
as La Follette, for instance. He risked 
his life to rescue a negro from a mob 
intent on lynching him for shooting a 
constable, yet publicly approved Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for dismissing the riot- 
ing negro troops at Brownsville with- 
out a trial. 

He doesn’t believe that railroads, or 
other private monopolies, can be en- 
curingly regulated. 

Both friends and critics find in Sen- 
tor Borah numerous «ontradictions. 
But these contradictions need not im- 
ply deceit. They point, rather, to what 
May perhaps be conceded to be an 
asset, politically speaking; and, to vast 
numbers who want no President for- 
ever stopped from various endeavor by 
a few rocl:s in the stream of things 
—this character of the Senator’s is an 
attribute rather than an evil. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Therapeutic 
Shaving (eam 


For a clean, close, comfortable shave, get a 
50c jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving 
Cream and use itn this way: Place a por- 
tion of the antiseptic cream, about the size of 
a pea,on the chin. Moisten your shaving 
brush and work the cream into a rich, dense, 
long-lasting lather. Applying plenty of 
water, spread the lather to soften the entire 
beard. Slip the razor swiftly over your 
face just once and it will leave you clean 
shaven, cool and comfortable. Your face 
will feel fresh and free from irritation. In- 
gram’s shaving cream possesses medical qual- 
ities that keep the skin healthful, preventing 
irritation and healing small abrasions or 
scrapes. 


To receive free a 25c package of Ingram’s Zodenta 
for the teeth, mail us the name of the druggist who 
sells you Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream, to- 
gether with the carton it comes in. If your druggist 
is not supplied, mail 50c to us, with his name and 
address, and receive the jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic 
Shaving Cream with the Zodenta. We will then 
remit to the druggist his profit on the sale. 


F. F. Ingram Co., 54 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Address Windsor, Ont. 
Australasian Address, Melbourne, T. W. Cotton, Ltd., Agt. 


To, Convince Yourself of Its Merits 
Write for Free Sample 
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Marvels of the Electric 


Furnace 

(Continued from page 20) 
carbide. But if to the water be added 
a little acid and a mercury salt, the 
acetylene gas will unite with the water, 
forming a new compound, acetalde- 
hyde, is produced. We can show the 
change most simply in this fashion: 

CH, + HO - C,4H,O 
acetylene added to water forms acetaldehyde 

Acetaldehyde is not of much impor- 
tance in itself, but is useful as a tran- 
sition. If its vapor mixed with hydro- 
gen is passed over finely divided nickel, 
serving as a catalyst, the two unite 
and we have alcohol, according to this 
reaction: 

CHO 4° H, > 68,0 
acetaldehyde added to hydrogen forms alcohol 

Alcohol we are all familiar with— 
some of us too familiar, but the pro- 
hibition laws will correct that. The 
point to be noted is that the alcohol 
we have made from such unpromising 
materials as limestone and coal is ex- 
actly the same alcohol as is obtained 
by the fermentation of fruits and 
grains by the yeast plant as in wine 
and beer. It is not a substiute or im- 
itation. It is not the wood spirits 
(methyl alcohol, CH,O), produced by 
the destructive distillation of wood, 
equally serviceable as a solvent or fuel, 
but undrinkable and poisonous. 

Now, as we all know, cider and wine 
when exposed to the air gradually turn 
into vinegar, that is, by the growth of 
bacteria the alcohol is oxidized to 
acetic acid. We can, if we like, dispense 
with the bacteria and speed up the 
process by employing a _ catalyst. 
Acetaldehyde, which is halfway be- 
tween alcohol and acid, may also be 
easily oxidized to acetic acid. The re- 
lationship is readily seen by this: 

C.H,o —— ¢.H.O —— CHO, 

alcohol acetaldehyde acetic acid 

Acetic acid, familiar to us in a di- 
luted and flavored form as vinegar, is 
when ,concentrated of great value in 
industry, especially as a solvent. 

In the development of the electric 
furnace America played a pioneer part. 
Provost Smith of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who is the best authority 
on the history of chemistry in America, 
claims for Robert Hare, a Philadelphia 
chemist born in 1781, the honor of con- 
structing the first electrical furnace. 
With this crude apparatus and with no 
greater electromotive force than could 
be attained from a voltaic pile, he con- 
verted charcoal into graphite, volatil- 
ized phosphorus from its compounds, 
isolated metallic calcium and synthe- 
sized calcium carbide. It is to Hare 
also that we owe the invention in 1801 
of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, which 
nowadays is used with acetylene as 
well as hydrogen. With this instrument 
he was able to fuse strontia and vola- 
tilize platinum. 

But the electrical furnace could not 
be used on a commercial scale until the 
dynamo replaced the battery as a source 
of electricity. The industrial develop- 
ment of the electrical furnace centered 
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about the search for a cheap method 
of preparing aluminum. This is the 
metallic base of clay and therefore is 
common enough. But clay, as we know 
from its use in making porcelain, is 
very infusible and difficult to decom- 
pose. Sixty years ago aluminum was 
priced at $140 a pound, but one would 
have had difficulty in buying such a 
large quantity as a pound at any price. 
At international expositions a small 
bar of it might be seen in a case la- 
beled “silver from clay.” Mechanics 
were anxious to get the new metal, for 
it was light and untarnishable, but the 
metallurgists could not furnish it to 
them at low enough price. In order to 
extract it from clay a more active 
metal, sodium, was essential. But so- 
dium also was rare and expensive. In 
those days a professor of chemistry 
used to keep a little stick of it in a 
bottle under kerosene and once a year 
he whittled off a piece the size of a 
pea and threw it into water to show 
the class how it sizzled and gave off 
hydrogen. The way to get cheaper 
aluminum was, it seemed, to get cheap- 
er sodium and Hamilton Young Castner 
set himself at this problem. He was a 
Brooklyn boy, a student of Chandler’s 
at Columbia. You can see the bronze 
tablet in his honor at the entrance of 
Havemeyer Hall. In 1886 he produced 
metallic sodium by mixing caustic soda 
with iron and charcoal in an iron pot 
and heating in a gas furnace. Before 
this experiment sodium sold at $2 a 
pound; after it sodium sold at twenty 
cents a pound. 

But altho Castner had succeeded in 
his experiment he was defeated in his 
object. For while he was perfecting the 
sodium process for making aluminum 
electrolytic process for getting alumi- 
num directly was discovered in Oberlin. 
So the $250,000 plant of the “Alumin- 
ium Company Ltd.” that Castner had 
got erected at Birmingham, England, 
did not make aluminum at all, but 
turned out sodium for other purposes 
instead. Castner then turned his at- 
tention to the electrolytic method of 
producing sodium by the use of the 
power of Niagara Falls, electric power. 
Here in 1894 he succeeded in separat- 
ing common salt into its component 
elements, chlorine and sodium, by pass- 
ing the electric current thru brine and 
collecting the sodium in the mercury 
floor of the cell. Nowadays sodium and 
chlorine and their compounds are made 
in enormous quantities by the decom- 
position of salt. The United States 
Government in 1918 procured nearly 
4,000,000 pounds of chlorine for gas 
warfare by this method of electrolysis. 

The discovery of the electrical proc- 
ess of making aluminum that displaced 
the sodium method was due to Charles 
M. Hall. He was the son of a Congre- 
gational minister and as a boy took a 
fancy to chemistry thru happening 
upon an old textbook of that science 
in his father’s library. He never knew 
who the author was, for the cover and 
title page had been torn off. The ob- 
Stacle in the way of the electrolytic 
production of aluminum was, as I have 


‘Said, because its compounds were so 


hard to melt that the current could not 
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Don’t worry when maids leave 
Do the cleaning easily yourself with the ARCO WAND 


Vacuum Cleaner. It totally eliminates all labor, saves your time 
and leaves your curtains, carpets, upholstery, mattresses, etc., ab- 
solutely free from dust, dirt, lint, and grit. 


Is the permanent cleaner 
RCO WAND for steady everyday serv- 
oe ice the year around all # 


VACUUM CLEANER over the house. 


The house equipped with the ARCO WAND is easy to care for and 
quickly cleaned. No moving of furniture, no bending, beating or 
straining to get all the.dust and dirt out. The ARCO WAND takes 
it all out by suction into the sealed dust bucket ofthe ARCO WAND gp 
machine. It is the greatest time- and labor-saver ever introduced @& 

into the modern home. Find out all about its wonderful results. 


Buy on Easy Payments at present low prices 
See you dealer today about an ARCO WAND for your home. Easily 
installed in OLD buildings. Made in sizes for Apartments, Residences, 
Clubs, Factories, Hotels, and all Public and Private Institutions. 


Send for copy of illustrated catalog “The Arco Wand” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY ». x: a 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 





Machine is set in basement 
or side room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose, and tools 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $195 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 














The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 
HOW I LEARNED IT IN ONE EVENING 
Sent Free Upon Request 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 119 W. 40th Si., New York 


A Voice from the Nation’s Capital 


My home is in Washington, the seat of Government, where the whole world is understood and interpreted as nowhere else. Overa 
million Americans depend on me for my intimate knowledge of the world’s doings. 1 bring them facts, amusement and wholesome 
fiction, For over 26 years I have informed, inspired and entertained. I make men and women better citizens. I teach teachers and 
help students. I am reliable, impartial, clean, comprehensive. I am the most widely read weekly magazine of the Nationa! Capital. 
I am The Pathfinder. My meaty pages are crowded every week with wholesome, truthful, helpful reading. I have no hobbies, theo- 
ries or prejudices, I interpret the whole world's doings as they occur. I answer your questions, I am printed in large, clear, readable 
type and a million people welcome me every week. fwant another million and I want you to be one. There isn't a’similar weekly 
magazine in America. I refuse to raise my price of $1 a year in spite of higher postage, labor and paper. Try me, 13 weeks for 15 
cents. It costs me a lot of money to let you do this, but 1am glad to invest in new friends. I want you to read me 13 weeks (13 big 
issues) and judge me for yourself. Simply_send (for each subscription for yourself or friends) 15 cents in coin or stamps to The 
P. Box 39, Washington, D. 0. 
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INTERNATIONAL the location of Zeeb the i 


DICTIONARY BH Xutnory coset oie final snow 
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Qho alt- yoar-tound sott deink 


The first man’s drink was water and 
grain. Bevo is the highest refinement 
of the natural drink of primitive man-« 
the accepted drink of modern America~ 
a beverage with real food value. 


A healthy and substantial drink at 
the soda fountain, or with lunch at the 
restaurant ,a comfort waiting for you 
in the ice-box at home. 


Serve it cold 


Sold overywhore - Families supplied by grocor. druggist and doalon 
Visitors are invited to inspect our plant> 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 
The charter requires that “Equal privileges 

of admission and instruction, with all the advan- 


tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians. 


wight Sour year began September 24th, 


1919. or Catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 





BRONZE TABLETS. 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 550 West 27th St., New York 
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pass thru. In 1886, when Hall was 
twenty-two, he solved the problem in 
the laboratory of Oberlin College with 
no other apparatus than a small cru- 
cible, a gasoline burner to heat it with 
and a galvanic battery to supply the 
electricity. He found that a Greenland 
mineral, known as cryolite (a double 
fluoride of sodium and aluminum), was 
readily fused and would dissolve alu- 
mina (aluminum oxide). When an elec- 
tric current was passed thru the melted 
mass the metal aluminum would collect 
at one of the poles. 

In working out the process and de- 
fending his rights Hall used up all 
his own money, his brother’s and his 
uncle’s, but he won out in the end and 
the courts held that his patent had 
priority over the French claim of Hé- 
rault. On his death, a few years ago, 
Hall left his large fortune to his Alma 
Mater, Oberlin. 

Another young man from Ohio, Al- 
fred C. Cowles, with whom Hall was 
for a time associated, was the first to 
develop the wide possibilities of the 
electric furnace on a commercial scale. 
He was a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity at Columbus and in 1886 start- 
ed the Cowles Electric Smelting and 
Aluminum Company at Lockport, New 
York, using Niagara power. The vari- 
ous aluminum bronzes made by ab- 
sorbing the electrolyzed aluminum in 
copper attracted immediate attention 
by their beauty and usefulness in elec- 
trical work and later the company 
turned out other products besides alum- 
inum, such as calcium carbide, phos- 
phorus, and carborundum. 

The kast named product, carborun- 
dum, was the discovery of E. A. Ache- 
son, who was a graduate of no college 
unless you call Edison’s laboratory a ' 
college. In 1891 he packed clay and 
charcoal into an iron bowl, connected 
it to a dynamo and stuck into the mix- 
ture an electric light carbon connected 
to the other pole of the dynamo. When 
he pulled out the rod he found its end 
encrusted with glittering crystals of 
an unknown substance. They were blue 
and black and iridescent, exceedingly 
hard and very beautiful. He sold them 
as a substitute for diamond dust by 
the carat at $560 a pound. They were 
as well worth the money as dia- 
mond dust, but those who purchased 
them must have regretted it, for much 
finer crystals were soon on sale at ten 
cents a pound. The mysterious sub- 
stance turned out to be a compound of 
carbon and silicon, the simplest possi- 
ble compound, one atom of each CSi. 
Acheson set up a factory at Niagara, 
where he made it in ten-ton batches. 
The furnace consisted simply of 4 
brick box fifteen feet long and seven 
feet wide and deep, with big carbon 
electrodes at the ends. Between them 
was packed a mixture of coke to sup- 
ply the carbon, sand to supply the 
silicon, sawdust to make the mass por- 
ous and salt to make it fusible. : 

The substance thus produced at Ni- 
agara Falls is known as “carborun- 
dum” south of the American-Canadian 
boundary and as “crystolon” north of 
this line, and as “silicon carbide” by 
chemists the world over. Since it 
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next to the diamond in hardness it 
takes off metal faster than emery 
(aluminum oxide), using less power 
and wasting less heat in futile fire- 
works. It is used for grindstones of 
all sizes, including those the dentist 
works on your teeth. It has revolution- 
ized shop-practice, for articles can be 
ground into shape better and quicker 
than they can be cut.. What is more, 
the artificial abrasives do not injure 
the lungs of the operatives like sand- 
stone. 

A new use for carborundum was 
found during the war when Uncle Sam 
assumed the role of ove: as “cloud- 
compeller.” Acting on carborundum 
with chlorine—also, you remember, a 
product of electrical action—the 
chlorine displaces the carbon, forming 
silicon tetra-chloride (SiCl,), a color- 
less liquid resembling chloroform. When 
this comes in contact with moist air it 
gives off thick, white fumes, for water 
decomposes it, giving a white powder 
(silicon hydroxide) and hydrochloric 
acid. If ammonia is present the acid 
will unite with it, giving further white 
fumes of the salt, ammonium chloride. 
So a mixture of two parts of silicon | |. 
chloride with one part of dry ammonia | | 
was used in the war to produce smoke- 
screens for the concealment of the 
movements of troops, batteries and ves- 
sels or put in shells so the outlook could 
see where they burst and so get the 
range. Titanium tetra-chloride, a sim- 





better than silicon, but phcsnhorus— 
which also we get from the electric 
furnace—proved the most effective 
mystifier of al. 

Before the introduction of the arti- 
ficial abrasives fine grinding was most- | 
ly done by emery, which is an impure 
form of aluminum oxide found in na- 
ture. A purer form is made from the 
mineral bauxite by driving off its com- 
bined water. Bauxite is the ore used in 
the electric furnace for the production 
of metallic aluminum. Formerly we 
imported a large part of our bauxite 
from France, but when the war shut 
off this source we developed our domes- 
tic fields in Arkansas, Alabama and 
Georgia, and these are now producing 
half a million tons a year. Bauxite 
simply fused in the electric furnace 
makes a better abrasive than the nat- 


} 
f 

ilar substance, was found 50 per cent oe 
t 





ural emery or corundum, and it is sold | |> ~ 


for this purpose under the name of 
“aloxite.” When the fused bauxite is 


Worked up with a bonding material Mee 4 
into crucibles or muffles and baked in| }y 
a kiln it forms the refractory ware fe 





known as “alundum.” Since alundum 
is porous and nut attacked by acids it 
is used for filtering hot and corrosive 
liquids that would eat up filter-paper. 
Carborundum or crystolon is also made 
Up into refractory ware for high tem- 
perature work. When the fused mass 
of the carborundum furnace is broken 
up there is found surrounding the car- 
rundum core a similar substance tho 
not quite so hard and infusible, known 
as “carborundum sand” or “siloxicon.” 
is is mixed with fireclay and used 
or furnace linings. 
any new forms of refractories 
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O build a modern home 

and then furnish it with 

unmodern equipment is 
a false economy. A truly 
modern bathroom is a perpet- 
ual delight. Silent Si-wel-clo 
Closets are rapidly displacing 
the obsolete loud-flushing closets 
in present-day buildings—not 
alone because of the quiet operat- 
ing feature but because of me- 
chanical and sanitary excellence. 
The Si-wel-clo is but one item 
of the complete line of 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
“TEPECO” ALL-CLAY PLUMBING 


“Tepeco” plumbing is beautiful, practical and 
permanent. How permanent can be realized 
only after experience with other kinds, 


“Tepeco” plumbing is china or porcelain, solid 
and substantial. Dirt does not readily cling to 
its glistening white surface, nor will that surface 

worn away by scouring. With time, inferior 
materials will lose their sanitary value, dirt will 
adhere, the appearance become uninviting—the 
piece lose its usefulness. Insist that all your 
plumbing fixtures be of “Tepeco” ware. A wise 
investment—a beautiful one. 


If you intend to build or renovate your bathroom be sure to 
write for our instructive book, ‘Bathrooms of Character.’ 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


With Consistent Service 


RUTHERFORD 
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EVERGREENS 
RHODODENDRONS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
OLD-FASHION FLOWERS 
FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES 
SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS 
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FineLawns 
Kept Fine 


The care of large lawns presents 
real difficulty today because of 
the scarcity and high cost of 
labor. However, if you are en- 
countering any of these difficulties, 
the Ideal Tractor Lawn Mower 
will solve your problems. 


The Ideal is a wonderful labor 
and time saver. It is a simple 
trouble-proof machine — easy to 
operate and easy to care for. 


Cuts just as close to walks, trees, 5 


flower beds and other obstacles as 
a hand mower. Moreover, the 
Ideal is a roller and mower in 
one, and keeps the sod firm and 
smooth. 

Sold on a guarantee of positive 
satisfaction. Write for catalog and 
ask for details of our five day 
trial offer. 


Ideal Lawn Mower Company 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 
425 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
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“Becinner’s.” 


Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$3.00. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 
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have come into use to meet the demands 
of the new high temperature work. The 
essentials are that it should not melt 
or crumble at high heat and should not 
expand and contract greatly under 
changes of temperature (low coefficient 
of thermal expansion). Whether it is 
desirable that it should heat thru read- 
ily or slowly (coefficient of thermal con- 
ductivity) depends on whether it is 
wanted as a crucible or as a furnace 
lining. Lime (calcium oxide) fuses only 
at the highest heat of the electric fur- 
nace, but it breaks down into dust. 
Magnesia (magnesium oxide) is bet- 
ter and is most extensively employed. 
For every ton of steel produced five 
pounds of magnesite is needed. For- 
merly we imported 90 per cent of our 
supply from Austria, but now we get 
it from California and Washington. In 
1913 the American production of mag- 
nesite was only 9600 tons. In 1918 it 
was 225,000. Zirconia (zirconium ox- 
ide) is still more refractory and in 
spite of its greater cost it is coming 
into use as “zirkite” for lining electric 
furnaces. 

Silicon is next to oxygen the com- 
monest element in the world. It forms 
a quarter of the earth’s crust, yet it is 
unfamiliar to most of us. That is be- 
cause it is always found combined with 
oxygen in the form of silica as quartz 
crystal or sand. This used to be con- 
sidered too refractory to be blown but 
is found to be easily manipulable at 
the high temperatures now at the com- 
mand of the glass-blower. So the chem- 
ist rejoices in flasks that he can heat 
red hot in the Bunsen burner and then 
plunge into ice water without break- 
ing, and the cook can bake and serve 
in a dish of “pyrex,” a com pound of 
about 85 per cent silica. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century minute specimens of silicon 
were sold as laboratory curiosities at 
the price of $100 an ounce. Two years 
later it was turned out by the barrelful 
at Niagara as an accidental by-prod- 
uct and could not find a market at ten 
cents a pound. Silicon from the electric 
furnace appears in the form of hard, 
glittering metallic crystals. 

The scope of the electric furnace 
reaches from the costly but compara- 
tively valueless diamond to the cheap 
but indispensable steel. As F. J. Tone 
says, if the automobile manufacturers 
were deprived of Niagara products, 
the abrasives, aluminum, acetylene for 
welding and high-speed tool steel a fac- 
tory now turning out five hundred cars 
a day would be reduced to one hun- 
dred. I have here been chiefly con- 
cerned with electricity as effecting 
chemical changes in combining or sep- 
arating elements, but I must not omit 
to mention its rapidly extending use as 
a source of heat, as in the production 
and casting of steel. In 1908 there were 
only fifty-five tons of steel produced 
by the electric furnace in the United 
States, but by 1915 this had risen to 
69,000 tons. And besides ordinary steel 
the electric furnace has given us alloys 
of iron with the once “rare metals 
that have created a new science of 
metallurgy. 
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Here Is the Real American 
Giil 


(Continued from page 17) 


much. She dropped into an easy chair 
and closed -her eyes. Sympathetically 
the club leader asked if she were ill. 

“Oh, no, I’m just done for,” she re- 
plied. “It’s so hot today.” Then she 
straightened up and, smiling, with a 
far-away look in her brown eyes, said: 
“]’m ashamed of myself. I oughtn’t to 
act like this. Why, I’m putting up the 
food for the soldiers, and that’s my 
bit, ain’t it?” 

A few months after this a union 
was organized in the packing houses 
and Maggie joined. The officials pre- 
sented their demands for an increase 
in wages, an eight-hour day, and time 
and a half for Sunday, and overtime 
from January to May. When the em- 
ployers would not confer with the of- 
ficers of the union on these demands, 
an appeal was made to the Government 
at Washington. In a few days the em- 
ployers of 60,000 men and women, 
black and white, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Slovaks, Bohemians, Germans, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews and Gentiles, were 
called to Washington to confer with 
the organized workers of this great 
industry. 

At last employers and employees 
agreed on an arbitrator who for one 
month held hearings and decided in 
favor of the demands for the eight- 
hour day and the increase in wages 
and the back “overtime.” Among those 
who received these benefits of organ- 
ization were both Maggie and her fa- 
ther. The dream had come true, the 
eight-hour day which .the workers in 
“the yards” had suffered and struggled 
for from 1886 to 1919. 

The girls in the packing house where 
Maggie worked, who in 1904 were re- 
ceiving 15% cents an hour and less, 
with an unlimited day, were now get- 
ting 33 cents an’ hour, working eight 
hours a day.. The overtime wages from 
January to May were, by agreement, 
paid to all workers. Maggie was hilari- 
ous over her back pay. She spent it in 
her mind many times over; for mother, 
family and herself. At last it came in 
her pay envelope. Of course, she took 
it home, and talked over the use of it 
with her sympathetic Irish mother, 
who rejoiced with her. Leona, her Po- 
lish friend, whose parents never will- 
ingly allowed her to have her wages, 
recklessly spent her money on herself 
and her friends. Picture shows in the 
center of the city, as many evenings as 
Possible; candy and vanity cases, furs 
and cheap jewelry, were among the 
luxuries bought by the girls who had 
never had justice done to their earn- 
Ing power in their own homes. 

Maggie bought her mother a fur col- 
lar, and some new sheets and pillow 
cases. For the family a cheap phono- 
graph was purchased, for this all could 
enjoy. And when summer came it could 
five music out the window to the 
neighbors, 
wt a feast they had that first 
inday after pay day—all the good 
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CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


“THE STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS 


UNLIMITED GUARANTEE 


The Chamberlin Company tells you, when it in- 
stalls Chamberlin Strips on your house, that these 
weatherstrips will serve satisfactorily for an un- 
limited length of time. 


You are also told that if at any time Chamberlin 
Strips give the slightest trouble, the Chamberlin 
Company will gladly put them in order again. 
You can judge for yourself how good and durable 
Chamberlin Strips are when the Chamberlin 
Company guarantees them as it does for an un- 
limited length of time. 

Chamberlin Strips have proved so serviceable, though, 
during the 26 years they have been on the market, and 
have so consistently outlasted the buildings upon which 
they have been installed, that they fully merit the unlim- 
ited guarantee we make for them. 

Also, Chamberlin’s position as oldest and largest manu- 
facturer of weatherstrips in the United States gives to * 
unlimited guarantee a reliability that enables you to 

it at full value knowing it will be scrupulously fulfilled. 


We will be glad to send you the Chamberlin 
weatherstrip booklet, Write for a copy today 
Chamberlin 


Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
[119 Dinan Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


*—-Chamberlin Metal Weather- 
strips give exceptional service 
on¢ 
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| Bakes Bread,Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 





want to rush things—five burners 


for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
tin. ., using one for baking bread or 
——— meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


iii 7 « ” 
Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free booklet 177 
that tells all about it. 

Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
| + tt, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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family were proud to haughtiness over 
their Liberty Bonds and War Saving 
Stamp. . books. The. front windows 
showed an exhibit of service flag and 


bond posters/’The girls began to plan| 


for a larger flat, perhaps a cottage in 
the prairie, with a parlor, a piano, and 
enlarged photographs of all the family. 

Then the armistice was signed and 
work became slack—less hours even 
at 33 to 75 cents an hour made the 
weekly income less. The workers became 
restless, Liberty Bonds were not all 
paid for, and the non-English speak- 
ing folks were tired of being Ameri- 
canized. They had been suppressed for 
four years—they had patiently gone 
thru the registration, draft, misunder- 
standing and suspicion. Many were 
turned off because they had not taken 
out their “first papers.” 

The war fever attacked the men 
workers—they began to strike in small 
groups; separate shops stopped work 
—sometimes becatse of personal griev- 
ances, but oftener because of misun- 
derstanding or pettiness on the part 
of the “boss.” Maggie heard her father 
say, “the union president is against 
these crazy strikes, he said it will 
break up the organization.” 


Maggie loved the talks at lunch 


time. She heard so much of unionism 
at home that she was generally the 
one to say the conclusive word to these 


| girls from Polish, Bohemian, Lithu- 


anian, Slovak and Irish homes. On this 
day of heated talk on the question of 
whether or not to join the union, Mag- 
gie burst out with an eloquent appeal 
to the girls: “Well, anyway we ought 
to do it, for the girls that come after 
us, and even if we do get married, my 
mother says, you may have to go back 
again to the shop.” The girls agreed 
to join at the next meeting. As they 
walked home after work a poster an- 
nounced that a mass meeting wovld 
be held Sunday afternoon, in several 
vacant lots, to vote on a general strike. 
This excited the girls, for a strike was 
the most thrilling experience that ever 
came to these machine driven young 
girls of nineteen. 

Maggie at nineteen had gone the 
whole scale of the industrial life. She 
was weary and felt old before her time. 
A strike would have been a res ite, 
for she did not see a vacatior that 
would come voluntarily to one wh nust 
work steadily if they were to ii.e as 
she wanted to live. She dreamed of the 
soldier hero who was expected home 


>| soon, and when alone she liked to plan 


a home of their own wilh no other 
family but themselves .n the house. 
Maybe they might ‘,ave a child, but 
then she hesitate’, for it was gos- 
siped in the sh that many of the 
girls who married did. not have chil- 
dren. Sometimes they came but did not 
live. The gir's talked of many things 
that Maggie’s Old Country mother did 
not think nice subjects for girls. At 
last the soldiers came home, the brother 
and lover both wearing the War Cross 
for gallant service. 

It was generally conceded that the 
boys should not take jobs at first. They 
must have a good time with “the folks.” 
But Maggie’s soldier was impatient 
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LEEP that renews 

your energy—that 
rebuilds your worn- 
out body and braincells 
—that turns you out 
of bed bright, clear- 
brained—fit for the 


day’s work! 

‘That's the kind of sleep 
you enjoy when the Way 
Sagless Spring is the foun- 
dation of your sleeping 
outfit. 

Its resilient surface 
conforms to your body 
without sagging—makes 
your sleeping position 
comfortable, restful. Does 
not roll you toward the 
center. ‘Thissagless con- 
struction is patented. 

All metal — quiet — sanitary — 
can’t tear bedding. : 

Quarter century guarantee with 
each spring. Ask the nearest Way 
dealer about our 30 nights’ free tria! 
offer. 

Write for the interesting Way 
Sleep Booklet. 

Way Sagless Spring Company 
434 East Hennepin Ave. 
* Minneapolis, Minn. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance Committee 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 

277 Broadway, New York City. 
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s@for a job and a wedding. He and Mag- 
gie understood each other. He was 
‘strong and not afraid to work, and 
would..soon get a place, he thought. 

Yét"weeks passed into months before 
a job came at the wage he-felt neces- 
sary if he and Maggie were to have 
a home of their own. He was deter- 
mined not to go below his standard. 
At the many talks around the O’Day 
table it 'was affirmed and reaffirmed 
that they never would marry and live 
the way the non-English speaking 
neighbors did, overcrowding their four 
rooms. That, Maggie and her soldier 

- could: not tolerate. 

“We must have a flat with a bath, 
Maggie.” 

“Yes, and a room for a piano and 
parlor furniture; for sure we want 
our friends.” They dreamed and 
planned for a wage that would pro- 
vide what they felt were necessities 
for “a decent American standard of 
living.” 

Four rooms, a bath and a parlor, in 
a part of the city that was cleaner 
and sweeter than where they were 
born—that was their aim. Maggie 
worked on, planning and dreaming, 
for now she was living for their home. 
The slack season, when the hours were 
few, had begun. The week’s income fell 
below that- she had counted on. She 
brooded over the short and shorter 
hours which meant less and less in the 
pay envelope. She wondered to herself 
(but she did not allow herself to speak 
of it to anybody) whether she, perhaps, 
might stay on working and waiting as 
Mary had done. Then there was Jen- 
nie and several others in the shop who 
were growing old and still working 
and waiting. There was Leona, too, 
and Lena; they had married but came 
back to work. Leona had a child that 
was kept at the nursery; but Lena did 
not have any children. Maggie was not 
happy in spite of the loyal devotion 
of her soldier. She did not seem to be 
achieving the life that she had hoped 
for. Where would this end? 

H r soldier could not get a job up 
to tue standard which was not only 
his own but that of many other Eng- 
lish speaking workers. He was deter- 
mined not to go below the rate paid 
to the men in the shop during the war. 


oe 


His service, his wounds and his War 


Cross, he felt, deserved a war wage. 
And when he married, Maggie must not 
work in the shop. He must be the 
breadwinner and she the partner that 
stayed at home. This also was part of 
his American standard. Often he and 
Maggie discussed it; they never could 
agree that Leona’s and Lena’s way 
would be good for their home. 

These ambitious young American 
workers little dreamed that they were 
instinctively setting a standard of liv- 
ing that meant a long, hard struggle 
fer themselves. They did not know 
that it was also a world struggle, tho 
the soldier perhaps had dimly sensed 
this while he was in France and Eng- 
land where “the national minimum” 
standard of living was a dream ex- 
pressed if not yet fully realized by the 
more progressive workers of the world. 
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OUR doors close as soft- 
‘You dont need ly and quietly as if made’ 
to be told- of cotton when the Yale Door 
Closer takes them in charge. 
That means no more slam- 
ming or banging, no more 
You know the nerve racking jars. It means 


the satisfaction, comfort and 
assurance of health protection 
that come with the quiet posi- 
tive closing of the doors 
whenever opened. 

When you see the 


Go to your hardware dealer. 
Yale Door Closer 1 


Ask him for the Yale Rever- 
sible Door Closer. He has 
the proper sizes for either 
right or left hand doors that 
you can apply yourself, with 
only a screw driver, without 
changing anything. | 








The Yale Reversible Door Closer 
bears the same trade-mark “Yale’’ 
that appears on Yale Builders’ Locks 
and Hardware, Padlecks, Night 
Latches, Cabinet Locks, Bank Locks, 
Chain Blocks and Electric Hoists, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
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Chicago Office: 77 East Lake St. 


Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


} his brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law, Head of the English Department of the 


sluyvesant Migh School, where nearly FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is of special help to 
teachers of Oral Composition, Supplementary Reading, Publie Speaking, Rhetoric, Journalism, 
Extempore Speaking and Oral Expression. It is free. Sending for it will not place you under 
any obligation. Address The Independent, 119 West 40th St., New York. 












































WEST INDIES CRUISES 


b 
To Ha iqna, Santiago, Jamaica,iPanama Canal Zone, Costa Rica 

No trips more care uy planned or more adequately conducted than these cruises of the Amer- 
ican Express Travel Department this winter to the American Tropics, 
Luxurious passenger steamers of the Great White Fleet will be your hotel. Every comfort 
and convenience on sea,;every facility to see and enjoy the most interesting places ashore; 
all under the personal direction .of men most experienced in West Indian Travel. Our record 
of past service and the international reputation of the American Express Travel Department 
is your guarantee. 


Cruises sailing in January and February. Duration, Twenty-four days. 


Bookings should be made at once. Write for illustrated descrip- 
tive booklet of these cruises, diagram of steamers, rates, etc. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 Broadway Travel Department New York 
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Shelltex 


Shur-on 


Spectacles 


OSSESS that indefinable 
distinction which makes 
them look as though 

designed for you alone when 
your optical specialist fits the 
tight size of the style youselect. 


—and Shur-ons will help you 
see better. 


Quality Beyond Question 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
Manufacturers of ALL Shur-on 
Optical Products 


Est. 1864 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Wednesday, October 15, 
1919, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, September 


20, 1919. - G. D. Mitng, Treasurer. 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 
ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


I. 
1 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Cardinal Mercier. By H. T. Sudduth. 


What are the distinguishing characteristics 
of a sonnet? 

Name some English poets who excelled in 
the writing of sonnets. Read aloud any fa- 
mous English sonnet, and explain in what 
its excellence consists. 

Explain in what respects the simile in the 
third line is peculiarly appropriate and ef- 
fective. 

Present a character sketch of Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

Compare or contrast Cardinal Richelieu and 
Cardinal Mercier. 


. A Twentieth Century Troubadour. By 


Edwin E. Slosson,. 

Explain the full meaning of the simile: 
“Like the reincarnation of a medieval trou- 
badour.” 

Why do the lines quoted from Kipling “‘an- 
noy the grammarians” ? 

What is the difference between “a gallant 


‘ knight” and “a knightly gallant”? 


Explain the two terms, “A decadent poet” 


" and “a jingo politician.” 


Point out at least five antithetical sentences. 
Why is “unredeemable” an unusually ef- 


” fective adjective when placed before “Irre- 


dentist’’ ? 
Explain the expression: “He has no equal 


* in his vocabulary of vituperation.” 


What is the effect of giving the dialog be- 


" tween the “General” and the “Poet”? 


What is the spirit of the entire article? 


" What is the purpose of the article? 


Marvels of the Electric Furnace. By 
Edwin E. Slosson. 

The article concerns a number of subjects 
of interest in chemistry. By what means 
does the writer unify the article? 

Prove that the writer gives the article 
clearness by making comparisons with what 
is familiar. ° 

Point out sentences that show a keen sense 
of humor. 

Imagine that you were one of the boys 
who accidentally aided in the discovery of 
acetylene. Tell your story. Write in accord- 
ance with time-order, and be certain to 
give your story the interest of personality. 
Prepare an exposition that will emphasize 


” the power of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe. 


Write an editorial article ‘in which you 
show that a young student’s interest in his 
work may lead to important results for 
the world. 

The article says that it is possible to make 


" small diamonds, and that some day it may 


be possible to make large diamonds. Write 
a story in which you tell how you hit upon 
the process. Tell your adventures, and the 
results of your discovery. Write the events 
of your story so that they will lead to a 
surprizing climax. 

Here Is the Real American Girl. By 
Mary McDowell. 

Why does the writer tell the story of a 
specific girl, “Maggie O’Day’? What pur- 
pose does the writer have in mind? How 
may you apply her method to your own 
writing? 

Draw from the article a proposition for an 
argument concerning girls who work. Write 
a brief to support the affirmative or the 
negative of the proposition you submit. 
Write an original story in which you tell 
of a single interesting incident in the life 
of “Maggie O’Day.” 

If He Were President. William E. 
Borah. By Donald Wilhelm. 

Draw from the article material for a short 
biography of William E. Borah. 

Give a clear explanation of the principles 
for which Senator Borah has stood. 
Explain the sentence: “He speaks in a 
skilled and persuasive voice which does not 
rasp.”” How may you cultivate such a voice? 
What reasons lead you to believe Senator 
Borah would, or would not, make a good 
President ? 

Why does the writer make so great use of 


” direct quotation ? 
. News of the Week. 


Imagine that you are a reporter present 
at scenes in the Steel Strike. Write a vivid 
account of the particular events that you 
saw. 

Explain the points of controversy between 
Holland and Belgium. 

Write a clear description of any news- 
picture in this number of The Independent. 
Draw from this number of The Independent 
five topics suitable for graduation orations. 


” ig Senator 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Steel Strike—‘Striking While the 
Iron Is Hot.” 


. Without a union organization in the steel! 


industry what are the arrangements by 
which negotiations have been made be- 
tween the workers and the employers? 
What at the present time are the princi- 
ciples that the unions are contending for? 
What specific demands do they make? 


. Explain the reasons for the United States 


Steel Corporation’s refusal to recognize the 
labor unions. 


- The Dutch-Belgian Controversy. 
1. Tabulate the Dutch claims and the Belgian 


claims in parallel columns. 


- In view of the declaration of July, 1916, 


is Belgium justified in demanding the Dutch 
cession of Limberg? 
Suppose the League of Nations were in 
operation now, thru what process would 
the controversy between Holland and Bel- 
gium go? 
The Struggle for Fiume—‘A Twentieth 
Century Troubadour,” ‘“Fiume.’”’ 
Review in a general way the history of the 
struggle for Italian unity from 1815 to 1870. 
What do you understand by Italia Irre- 
denta? Does Fiume properly belong to the 
territory included in this term? 

the parallel between D’Annunzio and 
Taillefer a good one? Explain your answer. 
Discuss the events of 1901 referred to in 
the fourth paragraph. What connection 
have they with present-day Italian affairs? 
Summarize the reasons why Fiume should 


” be annexed to Italy. Reasons why it should 


not. 
Compare the present activities of D’Annun- 


" gio with those of Garibaldi in the days 


when the latter was active in southern 
Italy. 


Senator Borah—‘If He Were President.” 
Discuss Senator Borah’s relation to the Re- 


‘ publican party during the past ten or 


po ang years. His relation to the Progressive 
party. 

In view of the first twe paragraphs, why 
Borah rather than Senator 
Johnson the subject of*this article? 


. Give in full the history of the origin of 


the Republican party referred to in the 
quotation from Senator Borah’s speech. 
Borah’s career as sketched in this 


‘ article lead you to believe that he would 


make a good President? 

In view of his attitude upon political and 
economic questions, why did Borah not ally 
himself with the Progressive party? 

The American Air Service—‘For an 
Aviation Department.” 


According to the writer, why did _ the 


* American air service fail during the war? 


What arguments does he advance in favor 


” of establishing a separate department of 


aviation? What answer to his arguments 
would the opposition probably make? 
What other departments beside War and 


a Navy are interested in the development of 


the aeroplane? 


. Women in Industry—“Here Is the Rea! 


American Girl.’ 
Had Maggie O’Day gone thru high school. 


* would her experiences probably have been 


different from those here described? 


. What remedies suggest themselves to you 


for the conditions under which Maggie was 
forced by circumstances to work? A 
Discuss the various jobs held by Maggie 
and her companions—the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

Why did Maggie not accept the suggestion 
that she enter domestic service? Do you 
blame her for not going into that kind 
of work? 

Why does the author so frequently stress 


” the difference between Maggie and the girls 


of foreign parentage? 


Vil. Problems of Modern Industry—‘Mar- 


vels of the Electric Furnace.” 

Name three or four of the products dis- 
cussed by the author and the industrial uses 
to which each is put. 

What changes in industry have resulted 
from the discovery of acetylene? of the 
electric method of producing aluminum? of 
carborundum ? 


. Does your mother use “pyrex” dishes? How 


are they manufactured? 


. Why is helium a better gas for balloon 


purposes than hydrogen? 
How is the electric furnace used in the 


" manufacture of carbon products? 





